EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW 

MA  Y,  i8g4 


I 

THE  COST  OF  UNDERGRADUATE  INSTRUCTION 

It  has  long  been  thoroughly  understood  that  a  college  can¬ 
not  and  should  not  aim  to  be  self-supporting.  Self-support  is 
possible  for  private  secondary  schools,  but  in  colleges  the 
necessary  multiplication  of  high-grade  teachers  and  elaborate 
equipment  is  so  great  that  to  charge  the  fees  necessary  to 
meet  such  expenditures  would  at  once  put  the  college  out  of 
reach  of  all  except  the  very  wealthy.  The  disproportion 
between  reasonable  fees  and  cost  of  equipment  and  mainte¬ 
nance  is  still  greater  in  graduate  schools,  so  that,  to  carry  on 
education  above  the  secondary  school,  endowment  is  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary.  The  ordinary  professional  schools  are  not 
to  be  regarded  as  of  the  rank  of  graduate  schools;  and  in  most 
professional  schools  the  cost  of  maintenance  is  so  low  and  the 
number  of  students  so  large  that  they  are  often  not  only  self- 
supporting,  but  very  profitable  investments.  In  the  college, 
however,  and  the  strictly  graduate  school,  a  great  multiplicity 
of  subjects  must  be  presented,  each  subject  represented  by  one 
or  more  specially  trained  men  and  provided  with  more  or  less 
costly  equipment.  Now  that  we  are  dealing  with  students  as 
individuals,  rather  than  as  masses,  equipment  must  be  indi¬ 
vidualized  also  and  the  cost  is  thus  enormously  multiplied. 
Another  necessary  element  of  expense,  and  a  very  large  one, 
arises  from  the  fact  that  the  college  and  graduate  teachers  are 
expected  to  be  investigators  as  well  as  teachers,  and  this 
involves  not  only  far  larger  equipment  than  might  suffice  for 
the  student  body,  but  far  less  demand  upon  the  time  of  the 
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teacher  for  class  work,  involving  multiplication  of  teachers. 
When  all  these  items  of  expense  are  put  together  it  is  seen 
that  the  ordinary  student  fees  can  furnish  but  a  very  small  part 
of  the  necessary  income  of  an  efficient  college,  and  that  all 
students,  in  a  certain  sense,  are  dependent  upon  charity  for  their 
education.  When  the  original  cost  of  grounds,  buildings,  and 
equipment  is  added  to  the  current  expenses,  the  amount 
received  from  the  students  becomes  almost  insignificant  in 
comparison.  Of  course,  such  factors  as  varying  numbers  of 
students  and  varying  fees  must  enter  into  the  calculation,  but 
the  general  proposition  holds  good. 

It  is  evident  that  there  must  be  somewhere  a  minimum  dis¬ 
parity  between  the  cost  of  maintaining  a  college  and  the 
student’s  fees,  at  which  point  a  college  begins  to  be  effective, 
and  below  which  it  can  hardly  be  said  to  do  college  work  as 
such  work  is  now  estimated.  There  are  scores  of  “colleges” 
whose  teachers  are  so  few  and  so  poorly  paid,  and  whose 
equipment  is  so  meager,  that  students  attending  them  are 
really  defrauded.  This  does  not  mean  that  students  may  not 
be  greatly  benefited  by  studying  at  such  institutions,  but  that 
with  the  same  expenditure  of  time  and  money  elsewhere  they 
could  have  obtained  much  more.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say 
what  this  minimum  point  of  efficiency  is,  the  point  at  which  a 
college  ceases  to  defraud  its  students,  but  it  may  be  helpful  to 
put  upon  record  the  present  condition  of  a  representative  list 
of  American  colleges.  This  may  help  the  colleges  not  only  to 
judge  themselves,  but  also  to  show  to  their  boards  of  control 
what  expense  is  found  to  be  necessary  for  the  proper  main¬ 
tenance  of  an  efficient  college.  In  general,  our  boards  of 
control  are  not  conversant  with  the  average  cost  of  such  work, 
and  are  apt  to  be  only  familiar  with  the  one  institution  under 
their  charge,  which  often  seems  to  them  to  entail  an  expense 
out  of  proportion  to  the  results.  In  order  that  the  statistics 
given  might  be  as  fresh  and  authentic  as  possible  I  wrote  for 
information  to  the  presidents  of  fifty  colleges,  and  received 
answers  from  thirty-five  of  them.  The  colleges  were  selected 
from  East  and  West,  representing  all  grades  of  attendance 
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and  equipment,  and  all  apparently  doing  effective  college 
work.  The  attempt  was  made  to  eliminate  “preparatory 
work,” — so  common  an  adjunct  to  the  Western  college, — 
professional  and  graduate  work,  and  all  work  of  special 
schools,  and  to  confine  the  statements  to  the  college  proper, 
consisting  of  the  usual  four  years  of  undergraduate  work.  In 
many  cases  the  accounts  of  the  different  schools  were  not  kept 
separate,  and  in  others  the  teaching  force  overlapped,  so  that 
it  was  impossible  to  get  at  the  exact  figures;  but  in  most  such 
cases  estimates  were  given  which  must  represent  the  facts  fairly 
well.  It  must  be  said  that  the  presidents  addressed  showed 
remarkable  patience  and  courtesy  under  the  rapidly  multiply¬ 
ing  infliction  of  requests  for  information. 


Institution 

Cost  of 
maintenance 

Receipts 
from  fees 

Number  of 
students 

Cost /or  each 
student 
above  /ees 

Amherst . 

$102,604.41 

$38,800.00 

388 

$164.00 

Bowdoin . 

45,000.00 

29,000.00 

197 

132.00 

Brown . 

161,825.05 

65,840.51 

422 

227.00 

Bryn  Mawr . 

120.1Q2.19 

84,020.28 

197 

229.00 

Cornell . 

482,026.57 

95*55917 

1524* 

254.^ 

Cornell  (Iowa) . 

25,160.00 

288 

28.00 

Dartmouth . . . 

55,6,9.49 

27,784.70 

3«5 

88.00 

De  Pauw . 

32,804.51 

10,082.58 

374 

60.00 

Orinnell . 

22,000.00 

6,200.00 

220 

72.00 

Hamilton . .* . 

^5.000.00 

5,000.00 

120 

250.00 

Harvard . . . . . . 

619,556.00* 

265,716.02 

1788* 

198.00 

Lake  Forest . 

41,196.51 

5*271-74 

120 

300.00 

Leland  Stanford . 

200,000.00 

No  fees. 

500 

400.00 

Oberlin . 

42,500.00 

12,500.00 

394 

76.00 

Smith . 

85,180.00* 

54,086.00 

6^ 

45.00 

Swarthmore . 

133,680.49’ 

54.567.os 

200 

395-00 

Syracuse . 

30,598.53 

24,604.66 

591 

44.00 

University  of  California . 

235,622.85 

No  fees. 

648 

36400 

University  of  Chicaso . 

91,000.00 

24,000.00 

3»4 

207.00 

University  of  Illinois.... . . . 

105,000.00 

24i735-oo 

509 

158.00 

University  of  Indiana . 

70,000.00 

8,500.00 

550 

112.00 

University  of  Kansas  • . .  . . . 

84,000.00 

500.00 

540 

155.00 

University  of  Minnesota . 

6,600.00 

854 

128.00 

University  of  Pennsylvania . 

104,005.78 

68,162.50 

628 

58.00 

University  of  Tennessee . 

51,000.00 

6,000.00 

266 

169.00 

University  of  Vermont . 

57,180.00 

7,412.00 

221 

225.00 

University  of  Wisconsin . 

188,700.00 

16,720.00 

801 

3I5>0O 

Vanderbilt . 

100,000.00 

12,000.00 

241 

365.00 

Vassar. . . 

218,780.13 

163,961.00 

427 

128.00 

Wesleyan . 

79,333.66 

18,238.41 

257 

238.00 

Western  Reserve . 

65,000.00 

9,527.00 

185 

300.00 

Williams . 

90,000.00 

34,000.00 

336 

166.00 

Wooster . 

S7,375  <»* 

6,3oo.oo 

189 

108.00 

*  Including  the  whole  university. 

*  Average  cost  of  each  student,  including  fees. 

*  Excluding  only  the  Law  School. 

'*  The  exact  amount  reported  was  $440,756.88,  which  did  not  include  certain 
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The  foregoing  table  deals  with  the  academic  year  1892-93, 
and  presents  for  that  year  (i)  the  cost  of  maintenance  over 
and  above  the  interest  on  the  investment  in  lands,  buildings, 
and  equipment;  (2)  the  income  from  student  fees;  (3)  the 
number  of  college  students;  (4)  the  cost  of  each  student  over 
and  above  that  which  he  pays  into  the  institution — in  short 
the  amount  he  receives  in  charity.” 

It  is  evident  from  this  table  that  the  basis  of  comparison  is 
not  uniform,  but  it  serves  well  enough  to  emphasize  the  fact 
that  college  students  must  cost  more  than  they  pay;  and  that 
this  extra  cost  varies  between  $50  and  $400  a  year.  In  very 
few  colleges  is  this  cost  above  $300;  and  in  the  great  majority 
of  well-equipped  colleges  it  is  between  $150  and  $250.  If  a 
college,  therefore,  is  expending  anywhere  from  $150  to  $300 
per  annum  for  each  college  student  over  and  above  student 
receipts  it  is  conducting  its  business  upon  the  usual  basis  of 
the  best  American  colleges.  After  departments  are  fairly 
differentiated  and  equipped  this  cost  diminishes  with  the 
increase  of  students ;  before  the  departments  are  so  organized 
the  extra  cost  is  low  for  a  very  different  reason,  and  such 
institutions  can  only  be  regarded  as  nascent  colleges.  As  a 
business  proposition  it  becomes  evident  that  a  college  must 
first  be  established  upon  such  a  generous  scale  that  it  is 
equipped  to  do  college  work;  that  at  first  the  extra  cost  per 
student  will  be  high,  probably  between  S300  and  $400;  that 
as  students  increase  in  number  the  extra  cost  will  fall  until  it 

costs  of  administration,  etc.  Including  these  it  was  stated  that  the  cost  per  student 
would  be  increased  by  nearly  $ioo,  which  amount  has  accordingly  been  added. 

®  Including  resident  students  in  the  Graduate  School. 

•  Expenditure  for  salaries  alone  was  sent,  which  was  $56,793.  To  this  is  added 
the  usual  minimum  of  one-third  for  remaining  expenses  of  maintenance. 

’  These  expenditures  and  receipts  include  board. 

*  As  1892-93  was  the  first  year  for  this  university,  the  approximate  figures 
reported  can  hardly  be  considered  representative. 

•Teaching  and  administrative  salaries  alone  were  reported,  the  amount  being 
$18,250.  To  this  is  added  the  usual  minimum  of  one-third  for  remaining  expenses 
of  maintenance. 

’®  Unfortunately  Yale  and  Princeton  do  not  appear  in  the  table.  Yale  keeps  its 
accounts  in  such  a  manner  that  the  information  desired  could  not  be  given,  and 
Princeton  replied  that  it  was  contrary  to  its  policy  to  publish  anything  concerning 
financial  matters. 
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reaches  the  neighborhood  of  $200,  below  which  it  is  probably 
not  desirable  for  it  to  go.  This  is  predicated  upon  the  usual 
range  of  college  tuition  in  America,  namely  $50  to  $150.  In 
State  universities,  where  fees  are  usually  nominal,  but  the 
attendance  large,  about  the  same  average  seems  to  be  neces¬ 
sary  for  proper  maintenance. 

It  will,  perhaps,  be  useful  to  eliminate  the  inequalities  of 
fees,  and  discover  the  income  that  American  colleges  have 
found  it  necessary  to  provide  for  the  proper  instruction  of  col¬ 
lege  students.  There  is  a  certain  market  price  for  this  kind  of 
work,  and  colleges  with  low  standards  can  cite  the  example  of 
those  with  high  standards  as  an  argument  for  increased 
endowments.  I  have  omitted  from  the  following  table  a  few 
colleges  whose  reported  cost  of  maintenance  evidently  includes 
such  items  as  room  rents,  board,  etc. 


Institution 

Cost  of 
each  studeni\ 

Institution 

Cost  0/ 
each  student 

$*65 

$364 

Brown . 

383 

'  University  of  City  of  New  York. 

*55 

316 

i?7 

*56 

*77 

88 

750 

346 

336 

108 

4^ 

Of  these  thirty-two  colleges  it  will  be  seen  that  ten  provide 
an  annual  expenditure  for  each  student  of  from  $200  to  $300; 
and  eight  others  provide  from  $300  to  $400.  It  can  be 
stated,  therefore,  that  as  college  income  is  provided  in  this 
country,  it  should  represent  at  least  from  $250  to  $350  for  each 
student,  counting  200  students  as  a  minimum. 

The  data  presented  above  may  be  used  for  various  other 
comparative  views,  but  I  wished  simply  to  show  in  a  definite 
way  that  the  cost  of  a  college  education  must  be  much  greater 
than  its  fees;  that  this  extra  cost  is  somewhere  between  $150 
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and  $300  per  student  per  annum,  in  our  most  effective  col¬ 
leges;  that  as  attendance  increases  this  extra  cost  will  prob¬ 
ably  approach  $200 ;  and  that  the  minimum  college  income 
for  effective  work  is  $250  per  student,  with  200  students  as  a 
minimum  number. 

John  M.  Coulter 

Lake  Forest  University, 

Lake  Forest,  III. 

Other  important  articles  dealing  with  problems  peculiar  to  the  American  colleges 
have  been  published  in  the  Educational  Review,  as  follows : 

The  shortening  of  the  college  curriculum,  by  President  D.  C.  Gilman,  January, 
1891  ;  Time  and  age  in  relation  to  the  college  curriculum,  by  President  E.  Benjamin 
Andrews,  February,  1891  ;  The  growth  of  New  England  colleges,  by  Professor 
A.  M.  Comey,  March,  1891  ;  The  policy  of  the  small  college,  by  President  W.  D. 
Hyde,  November,  1891  ;  The  action  of  the  colleges  upon  the  schools,  by  Mr. 
William  C.  Collar,  December,  1891  ;  Results  under  an  elective  system,  by  Professor 
Richard  G.  Boone,  June  and  September,  1892;  Higher  education  in  the  United 
States,  by  President  Seth  Low,  January,  1S93  ;  College  and  university  in  the  United 
States,  by  Professor  Charles  Gross,  January,  1894. 


II 


THE  CARE  OF  TRUANTS  AND  INCORRIGIBLES 

Boys  who  will  not  go  to  school  when  they  ought  and  boys 
who  are  so  ill-behaved  when  they  do  go  that  teachers  have 
good  reason  to  wish  they  had  stayed  away — these  are  the 
truants  and  incorrigibles  who  must  be  taken  care  of,  if  educa¬ 
tion  in  this  country  is  to  become  universal  in  fact  as  well  as  in 
purpose,  and  so  do  its  full  work  in  training  to  good  citizenship 
and  in  preventing  crime.  It  matters  little  whether  the  boy  is 
out  of  school  from  his  own  waywardness,  his  parents’  neglect, 
or  the  willingness  of  teachers  to  be  rid  of  a  troublesome  pupil ; 
in  any  case  he  stands  for  a  failure  in  education  and  is  a  source 
of  danger  to  the  commonwealth.  How  to  care  for  such 
boys — and  girls,  too,  for  there  are  such  girls — how  to  keep 
them  in  a  school  where  they  must  work  steadily,  behave  well, 
and  learn  to  cherish  some  worthy  purpose  in  life — this  may  be 
called  the  truancy  problem. 

Primarily,  the  truancy  problem  is  an  educational  problem 
for  school  authorities  to  deal  with,  not  a  matter  of  municipal 
regulation  for  police  magistrates  to  manage.  Not  until 
truancy,  neglected  and  unchecked,  has  led  to  positive  crime, 
ought  the  truant  to  be  handed  over  to  the  criminal  jurisdic¬ 
tion.  Not  until  education  has  exhausted  all  means  of  preven¬ 
tion  and  reformation  should  the  truant  be  surrendered  to  the 
police  magistrate  for  punishment.  The  distinction  here  im¬ 
plied  is  of  the  greatest  moment,  though  often  overlooked  or 
ignored.  It  must  be  properly  emphasized. 

Truancy  is  not  in  itself  a  crime;  but  it  is  the  dangerous  way 
that  leads  many  a  boy  into  crime.  The  boy  who  has  broken 
away  from  the  restraints  of  home  and  school  is  not  by  that  act 
a  criminal ;  though  he  is  giving  rein  to  tendencies  that  will  soon 
make  him  one.  He  is  in  grave  danger;  but  timely  care  may 
save  him.  Now,  if  the  truant  is  not  a  criminal,  it  is  an  injuri- 
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ous  mistake  to  treat  him  as  if  he  were ;  it  is  worse ;  it  is  a 
crime  against  society.  Restraint  he  certainly  needs;  but  the 
restraint  of  confinement  in  a  prison,  or  even  in  a  reformatory 
with  criminal  companionship,  destroys  at  once  the  best  chance 
there  is  of  saving  him  from  crime.  For  that  best  chance 
depends  on  keeping  his  self-respect  unimpaired,  which  cannot 
be  done  if  he  becomes  an  inmate  of  a  penal  institution. 
Every  inmate  of  such  an  institution  well  knows,  whatever  the 
cause  of  his  commitment  and  however  correct  a  life  he  may 
lead  after  release,  that  he  must  ever  afterward  bear  a  certain 
stigma  for  having  served  a  sentence  in  a  place  set  apart  for  the 
detention  of  criminals.  A  hard  and  unjust  fate  this  may  be; 
but  there  is  no  help  for  it ;  it  is  the  way  the  world  has  of  look¬ 
ing  at  such  things,  and  the  boy  knows  this  just  as  well  as  we  do. 
Therefore  the  hope  of  saving  the  truant  from  a  criminal  career 
depends  on  his  being  kept  as  long  as  possible  out  of  the  crimi¬ 
nal  jurisdiction.  His  self-respect  must  be  guarded  and  cher¬ 
ished  as  the  very  germ  of  that  better  life  that  is  to  be 
awakened  and  strengthened  in  him.  The  place  set  apart  for 
his  detention,  instruction,  and  discipline  ought  not  to  be  the 
jail,  the  workhouse,  or  the  reformatory ;  but  it  should  be  a 
separate  establishment,  wholly  distinct  and  apart  from  penal 
institutions,  and  managed  by  the  educational  authorities  of 
city,  county,  or  State,  not  by  the  penal  authorities.  These 
remarks  and  the  conclusion  drawn  from  them  seem  to  sum  up 
fairly  the  teachings  of  experience  in  the  administration  of  com¬ 
pulsory  school  attendance  laws  in  those  parts  of  the  country 
where  such  laws  are  enforced.  A  brief  review  of  this  experi¬ 
ence  may  therefore  be  interesting. 

When  really  earnest  efforts  began  to  be  made  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts  to  enforce  the  school  attendance  laws,  it  became 
necessary  for  towns  and  cities  to  provide  places  for  the  deten¬ 
tion  of  truants.  The  places  selected  were  generally  unsuitable 
— in  some  cases  extremely  so.  The  prevailing  idea  among  the 
officials  seemed  to  be  that  the  truant  was  a  sort  of  malefactor, 
for  whom  any  place  of  imprisonment  was  good  enough.  He 
was  to  be  punished — that  was  the  main  thing — by  being 
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detained  in  a  disagreeable  place  and  compelled  to  do  hard  and 
disagreeable  tasks,  until  he  should  be  glad  to  pay  for  his 
liberty  by  going  to  school  regularly;  and  his  disagreeable 
experience  should  be  a  warning  to  other  boys.  Vindictive 
justice,  not  reformatory  training,  seemed  to  be  the  guiding 
principle.  Accordingly  truants  were  sent  to  the  town  alms¬ 
houses,  or  to  houses  of  correction,  or  to  reform  schools,  or  to 
any  place  where  they  could  be  kept  from  running  away  and 
forced  to  work.  But  in  time  there  grew  up  among  thoughtful 
people  the  conviction  that  such  treatment  of  truants  was  not 
only  ineffectual  for  the  purpose  intended,  but  positively 
injurious.  The  evil  which  should  have  been  cured  was  only 
intensified.  The  remedy  was  worse  than  the  disease.  Fre¬ 
quent  cases  were  cited  which  tended  to  prove  that  ill-managed 
truant  schools — that  is,  truant  prisons — were  only  primary 
schools  of  vice  and  crime.  The  late  Henry  F.  Harrington,  for 
many  years  the  able  superintendent  of  schools  in  New  Bed¬ 
ford,  eloquently  protested  in  his  official  reports  against  the  city 
almshouse  being  assigned  as  a  place  for  the  detention  of 
truants  in  that  city,  and  against  the  sort  of  care  and  training 
they  received  in  that  place.  He  declared  with  emphasis  that 
by  no  official  act  of  his  would  he  become  responsible  for  send¬ 
ing  a  single  truant  to  that  place.  Not  that  the  officers  in 
charge  were  cruel  or  unfaithful;  but  they  were  much  better 
fitted  for  their  ordinary  duties  than  they  were  for  the  delicate 
and  difficult  task  of  reforming  wayward  boys. 

But  perhaps  the  most  conspicuous  example  of  this  bad 
system  of  caring  for  truants  was  to  be  found  in  the  so-called 
truant  school  at  Boston.  Happily  this  school  is  soon  to  be 
abolished,  and  in  its  stead  a  new  school,  to  be  organized  and 
managed  on  a  far  better  theory,  is  nearly  ready  to  open.  This 
will  be  known  as  the  Parental  School ;  and  some  notice  will 
be  taken  of  it  in  a  later  part  of  this  paper. 

There  is  a  large  and  once  pleasant  island  in  Boston  Harbor, 
whose  name.  Deer  Island,  has  acquired  in  recent  years  an 
unpleasant  notoriety;  for  it  has  become  in  the  popular  mind 
a  synonym  for  the  city  prison.  A  broad  expanse  of  water 
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separates  this  island  from  other  land  in  all  directions  save 
one;  and  here  the  tide  runs  through  a  deep  channel  with 
such  force  that  attempts  to  escape  by  swimming  are  quite 
likely  to  end  fatally.  The  great  natural  advantages  of  such 
an  island  as  a  site  for  the  House  of  Correction,  the  House  of 
Industry,  and  other  such  institutions  were  readily  enough  per¬ 
ceived  by  the  city  authorities.  The  impassable  gulf  of  waters 
served  the  purpose  and  saved  the  cost  of  high  prison  walls. 
Here,  too,  naturally  enough,  under  the  influence  of  ideas  cur¬ 
rent  forty  years  ago,  was  placed  the  House  of  Reformation  for 
Juvenile  Offenders,  commonly  known  as  the  Reform  School. 
This  is  the  institution  which  has  received  all  boys  convicted 
of  truancy  in  Boston  down  to  the  present  time.  For  con¬ 
venience  of  classification  there  has  been  maintained  within  the 
institution  a  certain  distinction  between  the  truants  and  the 
other  boys,  the  former  being  called  the  “truant  school”  and 
the  latter  the  “reform  school.”  But  both  “schools”  are  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  one  and  the  same.  The  so-called  truant 
school  of  Boston,  therefore,  has  no  real  and  separate  exist¬ 
ence;  it  is  merely  a  department  in  the  House  of  Reformation 
for  Juvenile  Offenders,  maintained  for  convenience  of  adminis¬ 
tration.  All  this,  however,  is  soon  to  be  changed.  The 
truants  are  to  be  cared  for  in  some  school  wholly  separate 
from  the  House  of  Reformation,  and  situated  at  a  distance 
from  it  and  all  similar  institutions. 

The  selection  of  Deer  Island  as  a  place  for  the  detention  of 
truants  and  juvenile  offenders  was,  as  has  been  said,  natural 
enough  forty  years  ago.  Little  account  was  then  taken  of 
the  effect  of  the  criminal  associations  of  the  place  upon  the 
minds  of  the  young  candidates  for  reformation.  The  one 
thing  certain  was  that  the  boys  could  not  possibly  escape  from 
the  island,  as  boys  were  constantly  doing  from  other  reform 
schools,  giving  the  officers  infinite  trouble  in  recapturing  them. 
In  those  days  the  lesson  had  not  been  learned  that  right  treat¬ 
ment  of  boys,  even  if  they  are  “tough  characters”  and  doers 
of  criminal  deeds,  is  more  powerful  to  hold  them  in  place  than 
are  bolts  and  bars  and  high  walls.  The  reform  school  was 
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formerly  understood  to  be,  and  practically  was,  nothing  more 
nor  less  than  a  boys’  prison.  The  only  advantages  it  pos¬ 
sessed  over  the  common  jail  were  these  two:  (i)  the  boys 
were  instructed  in  school  studies  a  part  of  every  day,  and  (2) 
they  were  not  exposed  to  the  society  of  older  and  harder 
criminals.  But  modern  experience  has  proved  beyond  a  doubt 
that  bolts  and  bars  and  high  walls  and  prison-like  discipline 
are  injurious  and  wholly  out  of  place  in  juvenile  reformatories; 
and  the  same  ought  to  be  even  more  true  of  truant  schools. 
The  practical  success  of  such  reform  schools  as  that  at  Plain- 
field  in  Indiana,  or  that  at  Waukesha  in  Wisconsin,  or  that  at 
Lansing  in  Michigan,  or  that  near  Providence  in  Rhode 
Island,  or  that  at  Westborough  in  Massachusetts  (since  its 
reorganization  and  removal  to  open  premises),  leaves  no  open 
question  on  this  subject.  We  now  know  by  practical  demon¬ 
stration  that  the  best  way  to  keep  boys  in  a  reform  school  is 
to  place  no  barriers  in  their  way.  Let  them  run  away  if  they 
wish — sometimes  they  will  run  away,  though  not  so  frequently 
as  under  close  confinement — but  rely  on  right  methods  of 
treatment  and  discipline  to  hold  them — not  soft  methods,  nor 
sentimental  methods,  but  strong,  kind,  and  right  methods. 

The  unsuitableness  of  the  House  of  Reformation  on  Deer 
Island  as  a  place  for  the  detention  of  truants  has  been  strongly 
felt  in  Boston  for  many  years.  One  manifestation  of  this  is 
seen  in  the  increasing  unwillingness  on  the  part  of  magistrates 
to  send  boys  who  are  merely  truants  “down  to  the  Island.” 
There  has  been  a  growing  practice  of  putting  complaints  for 
truancy  on  file,  in  the  hope  the  truant  might  see  his  danger 
and  mend  his  ways.  But  often  the  truancy  complained  of  has 
been  accompanied  by  criminal  acts,  which  make  the  case  really 
more  serious.  In  such  cases  the  boy  is  usually  “sent  down,” 
the  complaint  for  truancy  being  resorted  to  merely  as  a  means 
of  giving  him  a  shorter  term  in  the  House  of  Reformation 
than  he  would  get  under  a  criminal  complaint.  So  it  has  come 
to  pass  that  the  so-called  truant  school  on  Deer  Island  is 
hardly  a  truant  school  at  all,  but  only  a  priijiary  reform  school. 
The  consequence  has  been  that  truants  have  been  allowed  to 
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ripen  into  juvenile  criminals  before  they  were  taken  hold  of  in 
real  earnest.  Measures  to  cure  truancy  in  its  early  stages 
have  been  delayed  until  a  worse  disorder  has  made  its  appear¬ 
ance. 

Another  strong  reason  for  hesitating  about  sending  a  mere 
truant  or  comparatively  innocent  juvenile  offender  down  to 
the  Island  has  been  the  stigma  thereby  entailed,  and  the  con¬ 
sequent  lasting  injury  to  the  boy’s  self-respect.  Self-respect, 
as  already  pointed  out,  must  be  the  main  thing  to  rely  upon 
in  the  work  of  reform.  This  stigma  is  all  the  more  serious 
from  the  fact  that  the  reputation  of  having  “been  down  to  the 
Island”  may  mean  that  one  has  served  time  not  merely  in  the 
“truant  school,”  or  in  the  "reform  school,”  but  in  the  House 
of  Correction  or  in  the  House  of  Industry.  People  do  not  stop 
to  make  distinctions. 

To  show  how  cruelly  this  stigma  may  be  used,  let  me  cite  a 
case  the  like  of  which  has  happened  several  times.  A  truant 
boy  is  sent  down  to  the  Island  for  a  short  term,  we  will  sup¬ 
pose,  and  afterward,  having  repented  of  his  waywardness,  has 
grown  up  to  be  an  honest,  steady  man.  One  day  he  is  called 
into  court  as  a  witness,  and  gives  his  testimony.  He  is  cross- 
examined,  but  is  unshaken,  because  he  has  told  the  truth.  In 
conclusion  he  is  asked:  “Have  you  ever  been  convicted  of 
crime?”  “No,  sir.”  "Ever  served  time  at  Deer  Island?” 
"Yes.”  "That  will  do;  you  may  step  down.”  It  is  of  no  use 
for  him  to  explain  that  he  was  at  the  Island  a  short  time  when 
a  boy  for  truancy;  the  poisoned  arrow  has  hit  the  mark;  the 
jury’s  mind  has  been  prejudiced;  and  our  grown-up  truant 
boy  feels  that  his  early  fault  will  never  be  forgotten.  So  it 
too  often^s. 

Realizing  the  evils  growing  out  of  the  system  that  had  been 
practiced  in  Boston  for  many  years,  the  friends  of  a  better  sys¬ 
tem  made  repeated  applications  to  the  city  government  and, 
failing  there,  to  the  State  legislature  for  a  complete  separa¬ 
tion  of  the  so-called  truant  school  from  its  connections  and 
surroundings  by  the  removal  of  it  from  Deer  Island  to  some 
suitable  place  on  the  mainland.  After  some  years  of  con- 
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tinued  opposition  from  those  who  did  not  wish  to  have  the 
existing  system  disturbed,  a  law  was  passed  requiring  the  city 
of  Boston  to  do  without  further  delay  what  had  so  long  and  so 
greatly  needed  to  be  done.  Here  is  the  first  section  of  the 
law : 

The  city  of  Boston  shall  forthwith,  upon  being  requested  thereto  by  the 
School  Committee  of  said  city,  establish  on  the  mainland,  at  some  place 
removed  from  institutions  occupied  by  criminals  or  vicious  persons,  a 
parental  school  for  the  confinement,  discipline,  and  instruction  of  minor 
children  convicted  [of  truancy,  etc.]. 

This  law  was  passed  in  1886;  but  for  nearly  five  years  com¬ 
pliance  with  it  was  delayed,  and  annual  attempts  were  made 
before  the  legislature  to  amend  it  in  a  manner  to  deprive  it 
of  its  original  intent,  so  obstinate  was  the  opposition  of  those 
who  desired  to  save  the  old  order  of  things  unchanged.  A 
review  of  the  long  controversy  would  show  how  gradually  the 
right  principles  of  dealing  with  truants  and  with  juvenile 
offenders  became  clearly  established  in  the  public  mind.  It 
was  a  long  “campaign  of  education.” 

Meanwhile,  outside  of  Boston  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts 
the  movement  for  better  care  and  discipline  of  truants  and 
incorrigibles  had  made  itself  felt.  Some  good  county  truant 
schools  have  been  established  lately,  among  the  best  being 
that  for  Worcester  County.  To  John  W.  Dickinson,  formerly 
secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education,  belongs 
the  credit  of  persistent  effort  and  ultimate  success  in  this 
movement  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts  at  large. 

In  other  States,  too,  particularly  in  large  cities,  experience 
has  been  much  the  same  as  in  Boston,  and  has  led  thoughtful 
people  to  adopt  much  the  same  views  concerning  the  proper 
solution  of  the  truancy  problem.  Evidence  is  abundant. 
Two  short  quotations  must  suffice. 

The  first  is  from  the  Report  of  a  Special  Committee  to  the 
City  Council  of  Cleveland,  O.,  1891.  It  gives  the  conclusions 
of  the  committee  drawn  from  the  facts  and  opinions  sub¬ 
mitted  by  many  eminent  and  well-informed  citizens. 

In  the  judgment  of  the  committee  there  is  an  imperative  necessity  of 
providing  some  home,  refuge,  or  asylum  for  the  reception  of  the  city’s  waifs 
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and  youthful  offenders  who  are  not  yet  confirmed  criminals.  It  seems 
equally  clear  that  the  needed  institution  ought  to  be  wholly  separated  from 
the  city  workhouse,  or  any  other  penal  institution.  A  careful  investigation 
on  the  ground  and  collected  information  bearing  on  the  subject  clearly 
show  that  the  State  Industrial  School  at  Lancaster  is  not  well  adapted  to 
the  necessities  of  the  case ;  and  it  is  incumbent  on  the  city  to  make  suitable 
provision  for  such  necessities.  .  .  Boys  positively  criminal  should  be  sent 
to  the  State  School  at  Lancaster,  and  not  associated  with  the  unfortunate 
or  siinply  wayward  boys,  who  should  be  cared  for  directly  by  the  city. 
This  matter  of  wholly  separating  criminals  and  non-criminals  has  received 
much  study  of  late  years,  and  the  unequivocal  and  almost  unanimous  verdict 
of  the  ablest  penologists  of  this  land  and  other  lands  is  that  such  separation 
be  rigidly  maintained.  The  “  segregate  ”  or  “  cottage  ”  system,  in  which 
families  of  forty  or  fifty  liv’e  by  themselves  in  separate  buildings,  seems 
preferable  to  the  “  congregate  ”  system,  in  which  hundreds  are  housed 
together.  It  enables  the  classification  of  inmates  to  be  made,  and  makes 
easier  the  work  of  reformation  in  many  ways. 

The  second  quotation  is  from  a  Report  to  the  Humane 
Society  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  1891. 

The  re-establishment  of  a  truant  house  in  Rochester  is  urgently  needed. 
There  are  many  children  who  refuse  to  go  to  school,  and  over  whom  their 
parents  have  no  sufficient  control.  Such  children  ought  to  be  brought  up 
under  kind  but  strict  discipline.  But  there  is  no  place  for  them.  They 
have  committed  no  crime  and  ought  not  to  be  placed  in  a  penal  institution. 
Then  there  are  children  whose  parents  serve  a  term  in  the  penitentiary. 
The  children  have  done  no  wrong,  but  they  have  been  surrounded  by  vice 
and  have  lived  under  the  most  corrupting  influences,  so  that  they  ought  not 
to  be  brought  into  contact  with  other  children  until  after  a  period  of  proba¬ 
tion.  For  such  as  these  a  truant  house  would  be  a  great  blessing.  Neither 
this,  however,  nor  the  temporary  shelter  of  the  Humane  Society  would 
receive  children  for  whom  a  place  is  now  provided  elsewhere. 

For  further  evidence  we  may  turn  to  England.  The 
truancy  problem  has  received  much  attention  of  late  in  that 
country.  There,  as  here,  it  has  become  evident  that  education 
to  become  universal  and  fully  efficient  must  be  both  free  and 
compulsory,  and  that  the  compulsory  school  attendance  laws 
must  be  faithfully  executed.  Hence  the  need  of  truant 
schools. 

While  the  plans  for  the  new  Parental  School  were  under 
consideration  by  the  School  Committee  of  Bo.ston,  a  member 
of  that  body'  visiting  England  inspected  some  of  the  truant 
schools  there,  and  gathered  valuable  documentary  informa- 


Mr.  Samuel  B.  Capen,  lately  president  of  the  School  Committee. 
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tion  which  supports  some  of  the  views  already  expressed,  and 
which  was  of  use  in  shaping  some  features  of  the  Parental 
School  in  Boston. 

Truant  schools  in  England  are  regarded  as  wholly  distinct 
in  purpose  from  reformatories  and  from  industrial  schools. 
This  distinction  has  been  recognized  and  acted  upon  since  the 
year  1878,  when  the  first  truant  school  was  established.  There 
were,  says  her  Majesty’s  Inspector  in  his  report  for  the  year 
1889,  10  truant  schools  in  the  large  towns  of  England.  At 
the  same  time  there  were  in  Great  Britain  56  reformatory 
schools,  including  3  reformatory  school-ships;  142  industrial 
schools,  including  7  industrial  school-ships;  and  18  day  indus¬ 
trial  schools.  All  the  reformatories  and  most  of  the  industrial 
schools  owe  their  existence  to  voluntary  and  independent 
efforts.  School  boards  have  the  management  of  all  the  truant 
schools,  of  all  the  day  industrial  schools  (save  one  in  Liver- 
pool),  and  of  8  of  the  industrial  schools.  The  industrial 
school-ship  Shaftesbury  is  managed  by  the  School  Board  for 
London ;  and  this  board  has  also  established  two  truant 
schools. 

Formerly  the  practice  was  to  commit  truants,  if  bad  enough, 
to  the  industrial  school  or  the  industrial  school-ship.  The 
present  truant  schools,  however,  seem  to  answer  the  purpose 
of  an  earlier  and  more  reasonable  treatment  of  truants  than 
the  industrial  schools  could  afford;  for  the  inspector  says: 
“Should  the  new  act  stop  the  commitment  of  truant  children 
to  industrial  schools,  a  diminution  in  the  number  of  the  latter 
may  be  followed  by  an  increase  of  truant  schools.” 

Something  of  the  character  and  purpose  of  the  English 
truant  schools  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  language 
of  the  inspector: 

To  these  schools  are  sent  children  who,  after  repeated  warnings,  have 
failed  to  make  a  satisfactory  number  of  attendances  at  the  ordinary  day 
schools,  in  the  hope  that  the  strict  corrective  discipline  which  they  are  sub¬ 
jected  to  in  them  will  make  them  less  inclined  to  play  truant  when  they  are 
allowed  to  return  to  their  homes.  .  .  The  terms  of  detention  vary  from  a 
few  weeks,  on  the  first  commitment,  to  a  few  months,  if  the  first  or  subse¬ 
quent  commitments  have  not  had  the  desired  effect.  .  .  The  average 
length  of  detention  is  ninety-five  days. 
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On  the  subject  of  discipline  in  these  schools  the  inspector 
has  some  significant  remarks.  Thus: 

In  some  of  these  schools  drill  is  substituted  for  play,  and  in  some  every 
boy  has  to  undergo  a  limited  period  of  solitary  confinement  in  light  cells. 
In  some  schools,  which  are  managed  on  more  kindly  and,  I  think,  more 
rational  principles,  there  are  no  cells,  and  some  play  is  permitted.  I  fail  to 
see  that  the  more  strictly  managed  schools  can  show  better  results  than  the 
latter,  and  therefore  I  am  entirely  in  favor  of  the  second  and  more  lenient 
system,  and  I  would  begin  by  abolishing  cells  altogether. 

The  ages  of  boys  in  the  English  truant  schools  are  about  the 
same  as  we  should  expect  to  find  in  the  United  States  had  we 
schools  of  a  similar  kind.  Thus  out  of  1532  boys  admitted 
in  one  year  there  were 

6  to  8  years  of  age,  ......  2 

8  to  10  “  “ . 205 

10  to  12  “  “ . 740 

12  to  14  “  “ . 585 

1532 

A  prominent  feature  in  the  English  plan  of  dealing  with 
truants  is  the  conditional  release  from  the  truant  school,  called 
a  license.  This  is  usually  given  after  a  few  weeks’  detention. 
It  puts  the  boy  on  probation,  but  keeps  him  still  under  the 
control  of  the  truant-school  master,  who  may  recall  him  at  any 
time  when  he  fails  to  deserve  his  liberty.  The  remarkable 
extent  to  which  this  practice  of  “licensing  out  ”  is  carried  in 
England  is  shown  by  the  following  figures: 

Under  detention  in  all  truant  schools  December  31,  1889, 
3980: 


In  school,  .... 

00 

0 

Out' on  license. 

3199 

Absconded,  .  .  .  . 

.  .  .  I 

3980 

Thus  it  appears  that  for  every  boy  in  a  truant  school  there 
were  four  more  out  on  license  and  liable  to  be  recalled  for 
irregular  attendance  at  the  regular  schools. 

The  extent  to  which  boys  are  returned  to  the  truant  school 
two,  three,  or  more  times  is  indicated  by  the  following  figures: 
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Total  licensed  and  released  in  twelve  years  (1878-89), 
10,399: 

Licensed  and  not  readmitted,  ....  6198 
Licensed  and  once  readmitted,  .  .  .  2606 

Licensed  and  twice  readmitted,  .  .  .  1017 

Licensed  and  three  or  more  times  readmitted,  578 

10,399 

The  inspector  calls  attention  to  the  large  number  of 
readmissions,  saying  that  the  results  of  the  truant  schools 
“are  not  altogether  satisfactory.”  Even  the  large  number, 
6198,  of  boys  “licensed  and  not  readmitted”  cannot  be  taken 
as  proving  that  three-fifths  of  the  boys  are  cured  of  truancy 
by  only  one  period  of  detention,  because  many  of  these  when 
first  licensed  must  have  been  near  the  age  of  fourteen,  at  which 
age  absolute  release  takes  place.  These  facts  seem  to  show 
that  the  period  of  detention  before  the  first  release  on  license 
is  generally  too  brief.  It  should  probably  be  a  few  months 
rather  than  a  few  weeks.  Thus  more  time  would  be  allowed 
for  the  firm  establishment  of  right  tendencies  in  the  boy 
before  trying  him  on  license.  With  this  improvement  the 
English  system  of  licensing  out  from  truant  schools  would 
seem  to  be  a  good  one  for  us  to  adopt. 

Upton  House,  a  truant  school  under  the  control  of  the 
School  Board  for  London,  is  thus  described  by  Mr.  Capen,  who 
visited  it  in  1891 : 

The  plan  adopted  by  the  London  School  Board  for  dealing  with  truants 
is  as  follows  :  Boys  are  usually  sent  to  the  Upton  House  by  the  magistrates 
until  they  arrive  at  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  but  in  some  cases  for  short 
periods  only,  as  six,  eight,  twelve,  or  sixteen  weeks.  The  usual  course  is  to 
license  the  child  out  at  the  expiration  of  about  ten  weeks,  on  condition  that 
he  attends  a  certified  efficient  school  regularly.  It  then  becomes  the  duty 
of  the  teacher  of  the  school  at  which  he  attends  to  send  a  post  card  to  the 
head  office  on  every  Friday  afternoon,  giving  particulars  of  the  boy’s  attend¬ 
ance.  If  they  are  perfectly  satisfactory  for  a  period  of  nine  months,  appli¬ 
cation  is  made  to  the  Home  Secretary  that  the  boy  may  be  discharged.  If, 
however,  the  teacher’s  report  shows  that  the  boy  has  not  attended  regularly, 
an  officer  is  at  once  sent  to  visit  the  boy’s  home,  and  to  warn  the  parents 
that  if  the  boy  does  not  attend  with  perfect  regularity  the  license  will  be 
revoked.  In  many  cases  this  warning  is  all  that  is  needed.  But  should 
the  boy  continue  to  be  irregular  in  his  attendance,  his  license  is  revoked. 
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and  he  is  taken  back  to  the  truant  school.  On  this  occasion  the  period  of 
detention  extends  to  about  three  months,  after  which  the  boy  is  again 
licensed  out.  If  this  license  is  revoked  a  second  time,  his  next  period  of 
detention  is  still  longer.  In  ordinary  cases  there  is  no  necessity  for  the 
revocation  of  the  license,  but  if,  as  occasionally  happens,  three  or  four  revo¬ 
cations  of  the  boy’s  license  are  ineffective,  an  application  is  made  and  pro¬ 
ceedings  are  taken  to  have  the  boy  sent  to  the  ordinary  industrial  school, 
or  what  we  call  a  house  of  reformation. 

“  The  subsequent  attendance  of  the  boys  who  have  undergone  the  disci- 
cipline  of  Upton  House  shows  the  efficacy  of  the  system  to  cure  truancy. 
The  average  attendance  of  the  boys  licensed  out  for  the  last  ten  years,  except 
the  year  1884,  when  the  school  was  being  rebuilt,  is  as  follows : 


1879,  88.80  per  cent. 

1880,  84.07  '•  “ 

1881,91.73  “  “ 

1882, 90.97  “  “ 

1883,  90.96  “ 


1885,  95.19  per  cent. 

1886,  94.27  “ 

1887,  91.61  “ 

1888,  88.94  “ 

1889,  91.60  “ 


The  following  is  the  time-table  at  Upton  House: 

Time-table. 


A.  M. 
6.00 

Boys  rise,  fold  bedding,  and  wash . 

Talking  not  allowed. 

7.00 

Clean  house  and  school . 

Quiet  conversation  allowed. 

8.00 

Breakfast . 

Talking  not  allowed. 

8.40 

Prayers. 

9.00 

Distribution  for  school  and  work  ;  one 

division  in  school,  remainder  industrial 
work . 

Necessary  conversation. 

12.00 

Drill . 

Talking  not  allowed. 

12.50 

Prepare  for  dinner . 

Boys’  dinner . 

Quiet  conversation  allowed. 

1. 00 

Talking  not  allowed. 

1.30 

Recreation. 

2.00 

Distribution  for  school  and  work . 

Necessary  conversation. 

5.00 

Drill . 

Talking  not  allowed. 

530 

Prepare  for  supper . 

Quiet  conversation  allowed. 

6.00 

Supper . 

Talking  not  allowed. 

6.30 

Pndustrial  work . 

Necessary  conversation. 

7.30 

Prayers. 

8.00 

Boys  to  bed . 

Talking  not  allowed. 

In  conclusion  shall  be  given,  briefly  stated,  the  points  that 
were  considered  essential  in  the  organization  and  management 
of  the  proposed  Parental  School  in  Boston.  They  are  all 
implied  in  the  idea  suggested  by  its  name.  In  a  legal  sense 
the  school  is  to  stand  in  loco  parentis  to  the  boy  up  to  the  age 
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of  fourteen,  and  give  to  him,  as  far  as  possible  under  the'cir- 
cumstances,  a  good  home. 

1.  The  boys  should  be  grouped  in  families  of  moderate  size, 
age  and  moral  condition  being  considered  in  the  grouping. 

2.  These  families  should  dwell  in  separate  cottages  designed 
to  accommodate  twenty-five  or  at  most  thirty  boys  each.’ 

3.  The  family  life  in  these  cottages  should  be  in  all  its 
incidents  as  complete  and  homelike  as  possible.  Meals  should 
be  taken  in  the  cottage  dining  rooms,  not  in  one  large  dining 
hall,  even  if  that  be  the  more  economical  plan.  The  civilizing 
process,  which  most  of  these  boys  greatly  need,  cannot  go  on 
in  the  large  hall,  but  it  can  go  on  in  the  small  cottage  dining 
room.’ 

4.  Each  cottage  should  be  under  the  care  of  a  house-master 
and  house-matron — preferably  a  man  and  his  wife — who  should 
be  to  the  boys  as  father  and  mother.  A  third  adult,  as  a 
teacher  or  other  officer  of  the  school,  should  be  lodged  in  each 
cottage  and  assigned  some  of  the  domestic  cares.  In  emer¬ 
gencies  the  help  of  this  third  adult  might  be  invaluable. 

5.  All  housework  should  be  done  by  the  boys  under  com¬ 
petent  direction. 

6.  There  should  be  school  instruction  three  hours  a  day. 

7.  There  should  be  moral  and  religious  instruction  on  Sun¬ 
day — a  general  service  in  one  part  of  the  day,  morning  or  after¬ 
noon,  and  in  the  other  part  such  separate  denominational 
instruction  as  might  be  desirable.  In  a  sense,  moral  instruc¬ 
tion  would  be  going  on  all  the  time,  the  whole  discipline  of  the 
school  being,  in  fact,  directed  to  that  end;  but  the  Sunday 
instruction  in  morality  would  be  of  the  kind  usually  associated 
with  religious  instruction.  It  would  be  the  theory,  of  which 
week-day  experiences  would  furnish  the  practical  illustrations. 

8.  There  should  be  some  good  manual  training;  although, 
in  view  of  the  rather  short  periods  of  detention,  and  of  the 

*  The  writer  regrets  to  say  that  in  the  new  buildings  constructed  for  the  Parental 
School  this  limit  has  been  raised  to  fifty  boys.  This  is  believed  to  be  a  serious 
error,  not  to  be  excused  by  considerations  of  economy. 

*  This  is  another  point  upon  which  considerations  of  economy  will  be  apt  to  out¬ 
weigh  moral  and  social  reasons  in  the  minds  of  average  municipal  legislators. 
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insufficient  age  and  strength  of  many  of  the  boys,  such  train¬ 
ing  would  not  be  expected  to  reach  very  far  into  the  learning 
of  trades.  What  has  become  known  by  the  name  of  Sloyd  is 
probably  the  best  form  of  manual  training  for  such  boys  as 
would  come  into  the  Parental  School.  Many  a  boy  is  a  truant 
from  sheer  inability  to  grasp  book  studies.  On  the  minds  of 
such  boys  manual  training  often  takes  a  strong  hold. 

9.  If  there  be  land  fit  for  the  purpose,  instruction  in  garden¬ 
ing  should  be  given.  This  does  not  mean  that  boys  should  be 
kept  at  work  hoeing  beans,  weeding  onions,  picking  berries,  or 
digging  potatoes,  merely  to  realize  an  income  for  the  school. 
Such  things  they  are  to  do,  of  course,  but  they  are  to  be 
taught  at  the  same  time  the  principles  and  the  art  of  garden¬ 
ing  as  if  they  were  to  become  practical  gardeners.  It  has 
been  found  difficult  and  well  nigh  useless  to  interest  city  boys 
in  country  life  and  in  farming.  Nearly  always,  after  their 
release  from  reformatories  or  industrial  schools,  back  they 
come  to  the  city.  Therefore  gardening  is  the  utmost  that  it 
is  thought  wise  to  attempt  in  this  direction  in  the  Boston 
Parental  School.  And  the  thirty  acres  of  land  this  school  is 
to  occupy  will  afford  good  opportunities  for  horticultural 
instruction. 

10.  Domestic  service  and  instruction  in  other  forms  of  labor 
should  fill  four  hours  a  day. 

1 1.  The  study  of  lessons,  the  reading  of  books,  the  play,  the 
meals,  and  all  other  employments  of  the  day  which  admit  of 
it  should  be  incidents  of  the  family  life  in  the  cottages.  Seg¬ 
regation,  not  congregation,  should  be  the  ruling  principle  in  all 
arrangerhents  for  instruction  and  employment. 

12.  The  buildings  considered  necessary  are  these:  r.  A 
central  building  for  the  offices,  superintendent’s  apartments, 
kitchen,  laundry,  bakery,  and  storerooms.  2.  A  schoolhouse 
and  chapel,  the  class  rooms  being  on  the  first  floor,  and  the 
chapel,  large  enough  to  hold  the  entire  school,  on  the  second 
floor.  3.  Cottages,  neat  and  substantial,  but  not  too  costly, 
three  or  four  to  begin  with,  supposing  the  number  of  boys  not 
likely  to  exceed  a  hundred  for  the  first  two  or  three  years. 
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13.  The  grounds  should  be  inclosed  with  a  fence  or  a  wall 
of  no  more  than  the  ordinary  height.  No  provision  against 
escape  is  desirable. 

14.  That  the  chiefly  important  thing  in  the  whole  business 
is  to  secure  the  appointment  of  a  superintendent  well  qualified 
for  the  very  peculiar  and  exacting  duties  of  the  position  hardly 
needs  to  be  said.  And  yet  the  greatest  danger  of  failure  lies 
just  at  this  point.  Qualified  men  can  be  found;  but  appoint¬ 
ing  boards  are  not  always  qualified  to  find  them,  or  appreciate 
them  when  found. 

15.  But  the  greatest  evil  of  all,  and  one  to  be  guarded 
against  at  all  points  with  the  utmost  care,  is  the  abuse  of  the 
pardoning  power.  Somewhere,  of  course,  must  be  lodged  the 
power  of  releasing  the  boy  from  further  detention,  either  con¬ 
ditionally  or  absolutely.  The  danger  that  this  power  may  be 
placed  where  it  will  be  wrongly  used  cannot  but  be  obvious  to 
all  who  are  familiar  with  the  character  and  workings  of  munic¬ 
ipal  governments  in  this  country.  The  principle  should  be 
this:  Release  from  the  school  always  to  be  earned  by  good 
conduct,  industry,  and  learning  on  the  part  of  the  boy  while 
in  the  school,  never  by  influence  acting  from  outside.  The 
importance  of  thia  principle  can  hardly  be  overestimated ;  and 
yet  to  secure  a  wise  and  steady  course  of  action  in  accordance 
with  it  may  become,  under  unfavorable  conditions,  an  impossi- 
bility. 

16.  What  is  known  in  penology  as  the  indeterminate  sen¬ 
tence  should  be  applied  to  all  reformatories  and  truant  schools, 
provided  this  can  be  done  under  conditions  that  will  secure  the 
right  working  of  that  principle.  The  indeterminate  sentence 
is  a  sentence  which  the  convict  may  make  as  short  as  he 
chooses  by  reforming  himself  and  proving  that  he  has  reformed 
himself  by  pursuing  a  steady  course  of  right  conduct  for  a 
sufficient  length  of  time;  in  other  words,  by  repenting  and 
bringing  forth  fruits  meet  for  repentance. 

This  principle  would  work  admirably  in  a  truant  school 
provided  always  it  were  rightly  applied  and  not  interfered  with 
by  irrelevant  outside  influences.  Let  the  truant  be  brought 
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into  court  at  the  earliest  stage  of  the  truancy  habit.  Let  it 
not  be  a  criminal  court ;  but,  if  possible,  the  Probate  Court,  or 
some  court  not  ordinarily  exercising  criminal  jurisdiction. 
Let  the  decree  of  this  court  place  the  truant  school  in  loco 
parentis  over  the  truant  until  he  reaches  the  upper  limit  of  age 
for  compulsory  school  attendance — say  fourteen  years.  Such 
a  boy  might  be  ten,  nine,  or  even  eight  years  old  at  commit¬ 
ment  ;  but  the  period  of  detention  would  depend  on  the  boy, 
and  might  be  shortened  to  a  few  months  by  industry  and  good 
conduct  on  the  boy’s  part.  His  first  release  should  usually  be 
conditional ;  so  that  the  truant  school  could  resume  personal 
custody  of  him  at  any  time  if  he  failed  to  deserve  his  license. 
The  chiefly  important  condition  of  his  license  would  of  course 
be  regular  attendance  at  some  designated  day  school.  A 
weekly  report  of  his  attendance  should  be  sent  to  his  guard¬ 
ians  at  the  truant  school.  The  condition  of  the  boy’s 
home  and  the  disposition  of  his  parents  as  to  taking  proper 
care  of  him  are  also  important  circumstances  to  take  into 
consideration. 

Absolute  release  from  the  truant  school  would  come  in  two 
ways :  first,  by  the  boy’s  having  deserved  it  through  good  con¬ 
duct  while  in  the  truant  school  and  while  out  on  license;  and 
secondly,  by  his  reaching  the  age  of  fourteen  years.  The 
release  coming  in  this  latter  way  by  limitation  might  or  might 
not  be  deserved.  If  not,  the  boy  would  probably  soon  behave 
in  a  way  to  deserve  commitment  to  a  reformatory  for  older 
boys  on  a  complaint  before  a  criminal  court.  Still  it  would  be 
true  that  the  truant  school  had  done  all  that  was  possible  to 
be  done  for  him.  The  younger  the  boy  when  first  brought 
under  discipline  for  truancy  the  greater  the  chances  of  a  com¬ 
plete  cure  before  the  age  of  fourteen.  The  great  and  crying 
evil  throughout  the  country  to-day  is  that,  for  want  of  proper 
means  for  dealing  with  truancy  in  its  earlier  stages,  it  is 
neglected  and  allowed  to  ripen  into  juvenile  criminality,  and 
later  into  adult  criminality.  Obsta  pfincipiis  ! 

Edwin  P.  Seaver 

Superintendent  of  Schools, 

Boston,  Mass. 
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DEPARTMENTAL  TEACHING  IN  GRAMMAR 
SCHOOLS 

There  are  two  reasons  why  this  departure  is  objectionable: 
One,  that  it  is  counter  to  the  spirit  of  reform  in  teaching, 
which  is  moving  in  the  direction  of  unifying  and  co-ordinating 
the  various  branches  of  study  in  the  elementary  school  course. 
The  other,  that  it  attacks  the  organization  of  a  system  of 
schools,  increasing  the  instability  without  any  compensating 
advantages. 

The  unification  and  co-ordination  that  I  speak  of  does  not 
proceed  in  the  direction  of  specializing  the  work  of  any  of  the 
individual  branches,  such  as  arithmetic,  grammar,  and  geog¬ 
raphy.  On  the  contrary,  the  idea  of  co-ordination  of  studies 
is  based  upon  the  division  of  studies  of  the  elementary  school 
into  classes,  studies  which  deal  with  objects  of  thought  and 
those  which  deal  with  the  expression  of  that  thought.  The 
object  of  studies  of.  the  first  class  is  to  furnish  the  child-mind 
with  objects  of  thought  which  will  be  a  stimulus  toward  the 
formation  of  proper  concepts  of  them.  The  province  of  the 
studies  of  the  second  class  is  to  afford  opportunity  and  exer¬ 
cise  to  the  child-mind  in  the  expression  from  its  own  stand¬ 
point  of  the  concepts  which  have  been  derived  from  the 
thought-studies.  The  co-ordination,  therefore,  of  the  thought- 
studies  with  the  expressive  studies  should  proceed  along  the 
same  plane,  at  the  same  time,  and  under  the  direction  of  the 
same  teacher,  who  alone  can  have  a  proper  working  grasp  over 
the  relation  between  the  thought-study  and  the  study  which 
is  to  develop  the  expression  of  thought.  The  effect  of  depart¬ 
mental  teaching,  on  the  contrary,  is  to  isolate  studies  rather 
than  to  co-ordinate  them.  That  this  will  be  a  result  of  depart¬ 
mental  or  special  teaching  of  particular  studies  has  been  vigor¬ 
ously  and  vehemently,  but  not  successfully,  denied. 
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The  truth  of  the  charge  lies  hidden  in  any  accurate  defi¬ 
nition  of  special  or  departmental  work.  Its  truth  is  manifest 
to  supervisors  who  have  had  to  struggle  with  special  teachers 
of  music,  drawing,  and  physical  culture  to  prevent  their  tak¬ 
ing  from  other  studies  an  undue  proportion  of  the  energies 
and  enthusiasm  of  the  class  teacher,  or  a  greater  portion  of 
time  than  is  allotted  to  their  work  in  the  programme.  Its 
truth  is  manifest  to  any  principal  of  a  high  school — for  the 
specialists  in  such  schools  are  perpetually  pushing  their  spe¬ 
cialty  to  the  foreground,  demanding  more  and  more  work  from 
the  pupils,  utterly  careless  and  oblivious  of  the  demands  made 
upon  the  children  by  the  other  specialists  in  the  schools. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  cite  the  trend  of  thought  abroad  on 
the  question  of  departmental  teaching.  At  the  Berlin  confer¬ 
ence  in  December,  1890,  called  by  the  German  Emperor  for 
the  purpose  of  discussing  proposed  changes  in  the  school  sys¬ 
tem,  a  majority  of  the  speakers  favored  the  abolition  of 
departmental  teaching  in  the  lower  classes  of  the  Gymnasium 
and  the  substitution  in  its  stead  of  the  class  teacher  system  of 
the  common  schools.  Dr.  Goring  of  Berlin  in  this  conference 
made  what  seems  to  me  an  apt  reply  to  the  rather  petulant 
answer  in  the  number  of  the  EDUCATIONAL  Review  for 
November  last  to  Colonel  Parker’s  able  article  on  departmental 
teaching  :  “The  mere  recital  by  Colonel  Parker  of  the  sub¬ 
jects  that  must  be  taught  in  the  elementary  school  curriculum 
ought  to  make  it  perfectly  plain  that  they  must  be  distributed 
among  several  teachers.  No  one  person  can  possibly  have 
more  than  a  mere  smattering  of  all  subjects.”  Dr.  Goring 
says;  “Xhe  additional  work  [l  e.  teaching  more  branches  than 
the  one]  that  it  is  said  would  fall  upon  a  gymnasial  teacher  by 
reason  of  this  change  gives  no  ground  for  declining  this  pro¬ 
posal  [/.  e.,  the  substitution  in  the  Gymnasium  of  class  teach¬ 
ing  for  the  present  departmental  teaching].  The  tasks  that  are 
imposed  on  a  boy  can  in  no  way  overload  a  teacher.” 

There  is  yet  another  valid  objection  to  the  plan  of  convert¬ 
ing  the  general  or  class  teacher  in  elementary  schools  who  is  a 
shade  better  teacher  of  some  one  branch,  into  a  special  teacher 
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of  that  branch.  She  does  not  have  the  prerequisite  general 
culture  to  do  special  work.  This  is  the  case  even  in  Brooklyn, 
where  Superintendent  Maxwell  is,  he  tells  us,  laboring  dili¬ 
gently  and  arduously  to  elevate  the  general  culture  and  teach¬ 
ing  power  of  the  teachers.  Now,  the  common  school  is  a  general 
school,  in  which  only  generalizations  should  be  taught ;  special¬ 
izations,  special  work,  professional  work,  cannot  be  taken  up 
profitably  until  the  foundation  has  been  laid  in  the  generaliza¬ 
tions  of  the  common  school,  and  to  a  certain  extent  also  in 
the  secondary  school.  It  is,  I  think,  axiomatic  that  any 
attempt  to  erect  a  professional  or  special  structure  upon  any 
foundation  other  than  more  or  less  thorough  grounding  in 
general  knowledge  will  produce  a  more  or  less  abnormal  struc¬ 
ture.  The  boy  who  enters  a  law  school,  or  medical  school,  or 
normal  school  insufficiently  educated  in  the  generalizations 
which  should  form  the  basis  for  such  special  work  is,  I  think, 
more  or  less  permanently  dwarfed  by  such  action.  Certain 
it  is  that  no  profession  suffers  so  much  from  this  dwarfing  proc¬ 
ess,  resulting  from  the  entrance  into  a  profession  without  a 
basis  in  the  form  of  a  preparation  in  general  culture,  as  that 
of  the  teacher.  The  inevitable  tendency  of  any  attempt  to 
specialize  work  oa  the  part  of  anyone  who  has  not  had  general 
training  will  be  to  make  that  individual  formal,  pedantic, 
narrow. 

The  plan  is  further  unwise  because  it  sets  up,  I  think,  inevi¬ 
tably,  in  the  mind  of  the  departmental  teacher,  an  erroneous 
idea  of  the  importance  of  her  department  as  posited  against 
other  studies,  which  has  a  tendency  to  magnify  unduly  her 
own  work  both  as  regards  its  importance  in  the  course  of  study 
and  the  quantity  and  quality  of  work  given  by  her  to  the 
pupils.  That  this  tendency  has  already  become  quite  marked 
will  be  evident  to  anyone  who  takes  a  survey  of  the  average 
departmental  teacher  who  is  now  teaching  penmanship,  draw¬ 
ing,  and  music.  That  it  will  have  a  narrowing  effect  upon  the 
pupils  may,  I  think,  be  inferred  by  anyone  who  will  watch  the 
abortive  efforts  of  so-called  specialists  in  some  of  our  high 
schools,  who  are  trying  to  teach  quantitative  and  qualitative 
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analysis  in  chemistry  to  immature  boys  and  girls.  It  is  ridic¬ 
ulous  to  compare  the  preparation  and  work  of  specialists  in 
colleges  and  universities  with  that  accomplished  by  would-be 
specialists  in  the  common  schools.  If  it  is  desired  to  find  a 
type  approximating  to  the  latter  class,  one  will  find  it  in  the 
atmosphere  of  the  “hot-bed  normal  school,”  which  confers  the 
degree  of  A.  B.  in  two  years  after  fractions  have  been  mas¬ 
tered,  and  graduates  the  young  ntian  a  full-fledged  "professor.” 

The  friends  of  departmental  teaching  in  the  common  schools 
are  again  unfortunate  in  the  analogy  they  draw  from  the 
general  employment  of  special  teachers  of  music,  drawing, 
cooking,  and  sewing.  Under  wise  supervision  specialists  are 
employed  to  teach  the  teachers,  not  to  teach  the  pupils;  and 
just  in  proportion  to  the  success  which  attends  the  teaching  of 
the  teachers  how  to  teach  these  special  branches  co-ordinately 
with  other  branches,  is  the  success  or  failure,  so  far  as  results 
are  concerned,  of  the  so-called  special  study.  I  say  so-called 
special  study,  because  so  long  as  it  is  a  special  study,  and  not 
co-ordinate  with  other  studies,  it  cannot  have  any  rightful 
place  in  the  course  of  study  for  elementary  schools.  A  special 
study  is  special  only  so  long  as  it  is  new  and  unknown,  com¬ 
paratively,  to  the  class-room  teacher.  It  is  the  province  of 
wise  supervision  to  convert  each  special  study  into  a  co¬ 
ordinate  study  as  soon  as  the  teachers  can  be  properly 
instructed  by  the  special  supervisor. 

Departmental  teaching  in  elementary  schools,  again,  tends 
inevitably  to  the  weakening  of  the  corps  of  teachers  by  allow¬ 
ing  faculties  which  should  be  exercised  to  become  atrophied 
by  disuse.  The  point  of  absurdity  is  reached  when  because 
one  teacher  in  a  building  can  teach  music  or  drawing  better 
than  the  other  teachers  in  the  building,  instead  of  raising  the 
teachers  below  the  standard  to  a  proper  efficiency,  it  is  deliber¬ 
ately  proposed  to  crystallize  that  inefficiency  in  the  corps  of 
teachers  by  relieving  the  other  teachers  from  a  part  of  their 
labors.  Good  supervision  has  for  its  end  and  aim  the  bring¬ 
ing  about  of  such  conditions  in  the  teaching  force — that  is, 
developing  such  power,  such  tact,  and  such  skill — that  each 
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individual  teacher  of  the  force  would  be  self-determined,  self- 
supervised,  and  therefore  would  not  need  any  supervision.  If 
a  corps  of  teachers  could  be  brought  up  to  a  comparatively 
uniform  but  versatile  excellence,  and  its  homogeneity  pre¬ 
served,  there  would  then  be  little  need  of  supervision.  But  in 
the  present  status  of  the  profession  of  teaching,  the  instability 
of  the  teaching  force  is  so  great  that  it  requires  the  constant 
effort  of  the  supervisor  to  maintain  even  a  moderate  stability. 

On  the  side  of  organization  one  of  the  difficult  problems 
that  falls  to  the  lot  of  a  supervisor  of  schools  is  the  proper 
assignment  of  teachers  who  are  to  fill  vacancies.  In  the  city 
of  Chicago  for  the  year  ending  July,  1893,  there  were  upward 
of  400  teachers  added  to  the  corps  to  fill  vacancies  and 
take  care  of  the  increase  in  school  population.  In  a  Wes¬ 
tern  city  having  upward  of  I25,C)00  inhabitants  that  I  have  in 
mind  there  is  but  i  teacher  in  the  force  whose  employment 
dates  back  seventeen  years ;  there  are  but  3  whose  employ¬ 
ment  dates  back  beyond  twelve  years,  and  but  10  who  were 
members  of  the  force  ten  years  ago.  It  is  probable  that  no 
such  pedagogic  mortality  exists  in  any  Eastern  city,  and  yet  a 
somewhat  cursory  investigation  gives  reason  to  believe  that 
together  with  additions  to  the  teaching  force  by  reason  of 
increase  in  population,  this  change  in  the  personnel  of  the 
corps  of  teachers  will  be  over  rather  than  under  ten  per  cent, 
per  annum.  Under  present  conditions  this  loss  is  distributed 
over  what  may  be  termed  a  surface,  that  is,  the  vacancies  are 
filled  by  the  placing  of  one  teacher  in  a  certain  class  or  grade 
in  one  school  building,  and  two  teachers,  it  may  be,  in  another 
building  in  a  different  part  of  the  city,  and  so  on,  thus  reduc¬ 
ing  the  friction  by  equalization  and  distribution  so  that  the 
shock  may  not  be  so  severe. 

But  if  a  school  system  is  working  upon  the  departmental  plan, 
the  friction  resulting  from  these  vacancies,  from  this  wasting 
away  of  a  corps  of  teachers,  is  localized  in  the  worst  possible 
way,  namely,  on  what  may  be  called  a  linear  extension.  That 
is,  the  gap  is  not  in  a  class  room  where  a  teacher  takes  charge 
of  50  pupils  out  of  perhaps  1000  in  the  school  building,  but 
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would  appear  in  four  or  five  rooms,  in  each  of  which  this 
departmental  teacher  would  be  teaching  all  the  pupils  in  some 
one  branch;  that  is,  250  would  be  affected  all  along  a  con¬ 
tinuous  line  by  the  falling  out  of  a  teacher,  whereas  at  present 
only  50  pupils  would  be  affected.  Any  principal  would  not 
need  to  reflect  long  to  decide  which  of  these  plans  would  be 
most  destructive  on  the  side  of  organization.  In  other  words, 
the  tendency  of  departmental  teaching  would  be  to  increase 
the  already  great  instability  of  the  teaching  force  in  a  system, 
and  render  it  more  and  more  difficult  to  so  adjust  matters  as 
to  maintain  an  equilibrium. 

The  effect  of  the  development  of  the  principle  of  division  of 
labor  in  the  grading  and  organization  of  schools  has  been  in 
the  direction  taken  by  the  development  of  the  principle  of 
division  of  labor  in  the  arts.  That  is,  along  the  line  of  finish¬ 
ing  all  the  work  to  be  done  by  any  one  individual  at  a  given 
stage  in  the  process.  The  work  done  in  the  arts  by  one  indi¬ 
vidual  is  not  partly  done  at  one  handling,  and  then  passed  to 
another  individual  and  returned  again  to  have  certain  finishing 
touches  put  on  again  by  the  individual  who  has  handled  the 
product  heretofore.  The  effect  of  such  a  process  would  be  to 
render  more  complex  rather  than  to  simplify  the  process  of 
manufacture.  It  has  been  said  by  some  of  its  advocates  that 
the  departmental  plan  tends  toward  efficiency  by  proceeding 
on  the  lines  of  division  of  labor.  I  take  it  that  quite  the  con¬ 
trary  is  true  when  we  come  to  examine  the  workings  of  the 
plan  in  all  its  bearings.  It  tends  toward  complexity  rather 
than  toward  simplicity.  It  is  cumbersome  and  inefficient  in 
operation  in  a  modern  school  building.  It  would  be  most 
efficient  in  buildings  constructed  upon  the  assembly-room  plan 
which  were  in  vogue  forty  years  ago,  familiar  specimens  of 
which  may  be  found  in  central  New  York  and  other  Eastern 
States.  The  evils  arising  under  the  old  system,  to  obviate 
which  the  modern  building  was  created,  were  more  inherent  in 
the  plan  of  instruction  than  in  the  building.  They  will  appear 
again  even  in  modern  buildings  if  the  departmental  plan  of 
instruction  should  be  generally  adopted. 
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In  the  machinery  world  the  efforts  of  inventors  in  recent 
years  have  been  in  the  direction  of  reducing  friction,  of  gain¬ 
ing  power  by  reducing  the  waste-friction.  The  general  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  electric  motor  in  preference  to  other  appliances 
is  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  motor  promises  to  reduce  the 
non-available  power  to  a  minimum.  In  the  school  world  we 
are  seeking  to  lessen  the  friction  by  devising  such  a  plan  of 
organization  as  will  insure  efficient  and  helpful  co-operation 
between  boards  of  education  and  supervisors  on  questions  of 
a  proper  course  of  study,  the  use  of  proper  text-books,  the 
appointment  of  teachers,  the  assignment  of  teachers,  and 
kindred  subjects.  Are  we  to  drift  into  a  system  of  organiza¬ 
tion  which,  by  creating  disturbances  and  friction,  will  counter¬ 
balance  the  advantages  gained  in  other  directions? 

Again,  if  it  is  proposed  to  inaugurate  this  plan  by  having 
the  regular  class  teacher  teach  most  of  the  branches,  and  rele¬ 
gate  to  the  special  teacher  geography,  arithmetic,  and  grammar, 
for  instance,  it  will  have  the  effect  of  unduly  narrowing  the 
work  and  sphere  of  the  regular  class  teacher  in  a  different  way 
from  that  in  which  the  special  teacher  will  be  affected,  and 
thus  from  both  sides  will  attack  the  idea  of  co-ordination  of 
studies.  The  plan  .proposed  is  further  unwise  because  it  will 
have  a  tendency  to  isolate  the  pupils  by  bringing  about  such 
conditions  as  render  it  at  least  improbable  that  the  depart¬ 
mental  teacher  can  know  either  intimately  or  particularly  the 
250  pupils  who  will  pass  in  review  before  her  gaze  during  the 
day.  If,  as  many  allege,  it  is  practically  impossible  for  any 
teacher  to  do  individual  work  with  a  class  of  50  pupils  whom 
she  has  in  charge  for  five  hours  per  day,  how  much  individual 
work  can  a  departmental  teacher  accomplish  with  250  pupils, 
of  whom  she  sees  25  or  30  for  about  twenty-five  minutes  each 
day?  The  proposed  plan  isolates  the  pupil  as  well  as  the 
teacher,  because  it  nece.ssitates  more  or  less  preparation  of 
lessons  in  a  different  atmosphere  and  under  the  eyes  of  a 
different  and  confessedly  inferior  teacher.  The  assumption 
that  the  teaching  of  these  pupils  for  five  years  by  one  teacher 
will  be  productive  of  results  overbalancing  the  results  obtained 
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by  five  teachers  in  five  years  sufficient  to  make  up  for  other 
losses  is  not  conclusive  nor  apparent.  It  is  not  apparent  in 
high  schools  where  the  work  proceeds  upon  departmental  lines. 
The  tendency  of  the  pupil  who  continues  too  long  under  any 
one  teacher  is  to  become  provincialized  by  copying  uncon¬ 
sciously  the  mannerisms,  oddities,  and  caprices  of  the  teacher. 
In  the  common  school,  as  at  present  conducted,  this  tendency 
is  restrained  by  the  change  in  teachers,  which  keeps  continually 
in  the  foreground  the  presentation  of  the  subject  matter  of  the 
lessons  taught,  and  the  universalizing  elements  of  character 
building,  while  reducing,  as  the  world  outside  reduces,  to  a 
minimum  the  stultifying  and  narrowing  influence  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  caprices  and  whims  of  the  teacher.  The  limit  of  depart¬ 
mental  teaching,  from  my  standpoint,  should  not  extend  below 
the  second  year  in  the  high  school.  To  quote  again  from  the 
thesis  of  Dr.  Goring  of  Berlin  at  the  German  conference:  “By 
transferring  the  entire  instruction  in  each  class  to  the  hands  of 
one  teacher  it  will  be  made  possible  to  have  the  instruction 
proceed  from  one  symmetrical  consciousness,  and  to  form 
again  in  the  scholar  a  single  symmetrical  consciousness.  This 
advantage  possessed  by  the  common  schools  through  having  a 
single  teacher  for  each  class  can  be  gained  also  for  the  Gym¬ 
nasium.  The  carrying  out  of  this  plan  brings  the  advantage 
that  teaching  power  will  be  gained  and  the  number  of  scholars  in 
the  classes  be  diminished.  From  that  will  arise  the  blessing 
that  the  individuality  of  the  scholar  can  be  carefully  studied  by 
the  teacher,  and  that  the  scholars  form  a  firm  moral  bond  with 
the  teacher.  The  special  teacher  gives  instruction  in  so  many 
classes  that  it  is  not  possible  for  him  to  penetrate  into  the 
nature  of  his  scholars.  Overloading  of  the  schools  will  be 
excluded  by  this  plan,  since  the  teacher  will  always  know 
what  the  scholar  has  to  do  in  all  subjects.  This  method 
of  instruction  must  also  abolish  that  certificate  of  poverty 
of  the  system  of  higher  instruction,  the  hour  for  assist¬ 
ance.  The  one-sidedness  in  the  influence  of  one  teacher 
upon  the  pupils  is  not  so  harmful  as  the  dissipation  of 
the  scholars’  consciousness  through  the  system  of  special 
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teachers,  and  it  will  be  lessened  by  association  with  parents 
and  comrades.” 

An  American  commentator  upon  the  deliberations  of  this 
conference  remarks:  “It  is  therefore  not  without  interest  to 
note  the  general  favoring  by  these  prominent  Prussian  educa¬ 
tors  of  the  ‘form  master,’  the  teacher  who  remains  with  his 
class  as  long  as  they  are  in  the  schoolroom,  gives  the  instruc¬ 
tion  in  all  branches  of  study,  and  maintains  the  entire  disci¬ 
pline.  .  .  The  plan,  however,  was  not  advocated  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  better  from  the  standpoint  of  instruction ; 
almost  the  sole  ground  urged,  and  the  one  that  seemed  quite 
sufficient,  was  that  of  the  superior  influence  in  the  way  of 
developing  the  character,  in  the  way  of  Erziehung,  that  could 
thus  be  exerted  by  the  constant  contact  with  one  man.  .  . 
Thus  a  definite  force  would  be  brought  to  bear,  whereas  other¬ 
wise  there  would  be  so  many  differing  forces  that  no  definite 
and  lasting  impression  whatever  would  be  produced  upon  the 
scholar.  .  .  It  was  not  denied  that,  so  far  as  pure  instruction 
went,  specialists  could  do  better;  but  that  was  entirely  second¬ 
ary  to  the  other  and  higher  aims  of  the  schools.” 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  tendency  in  Germany  is  the  reverse 
of  what  is  sought  by  the  advocates  of  departmental  teaching  in 
America,  that  is,  to  eliminate  it  from  the  lower  grades  in 
secondary  schools  instead  of  pushing  it  downward  into  the 
elementary  school.  Taking  into  consideration  the  conditions 
in  American  elementary  schools,  the  necessity  for  co-ordinating 
studies,  for  blending  the  so-called  special  studies  organically 
into  educational  school  work,  I  cannot  but  believe  that  depart¬ 
mental  teaching  in  elementary  schools  will  be  a  positive 
hindrance  to  the  school  in  which  it  may  be  introduced. 

Frank  A.  Fitzpatrick 

Superintendent  of  Schools, 

Omaha,  Neb. 

The  preceding  contributions  to  this  discussion  are :  The  grammar  school  cur¬ 
riculum,  by  Superintendent  W.  H.  Maxwell,  May,  1892  ;  Reform  in  the  grammar 
schools,  by  Professor  Albert  Bushnell  Hart,  October,  1892  ;  Departmental  teaching 
in  grammar  schools,  by  Colonel  Francis  W.  Parker.  November,  1893;  Editorial 
discussion,  November,  1893,  March,  1894,  May,  1894. 
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HISTORY  IN  SECONDARY  EDUCATION,  P 

“  Whoever  has  weighed  the  demands  of  history,”  says 
Gervinus,  “  and  yet  attempts  it,  must  have  the  courage  of 
the  moth  and  not  fear  to  burn  his  wings  for  love  of  light.” 
Doubtless  it  was  the  writing  of  history  to  which  he  alluded  ; 
but  his  thought  is  no  less  applicable  to  the  teaching  of  history. 
The  subject  is  not  a  traditional  one  in  secondary  education. 
The  ancient  “  grammar  school  ”  knew  it  not,  neither  does  it 
appear  that  the  academy  of  a  century  ago  offered  it  to  its 
pupils,  save  in  some  fragmentary  way.  Its  introduction  as  a 
substantial  study  is  a  modern  idea,  and  even  yet  in  but  few 
quarters  are  its  claims  to  educational  value  recognized  as 
comparable  with  those  of  the  languages,  mathematics,  or  the 
sciences.  But  with  youth  there  is  always  a  tendency  to  self- 
assertion.  Together  with  the  other  new  subjects  history  now 
claims  a  time-allotment  proportionate  to  its  value ;  it  demands 
an  equipment  adapted  to  its  needs;  and  if  one  may  venture  to 
prophecy,  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  it  will  in  both  re¬ 
spects  prevail.  But  that  day  will  be  sadly  delayed  unless  the 
teaching  of  history  becomes  more  intelligent  and  less  aimless 
than  it  is  often  found  to  be.  Instruction  in  history  must  reform 
itself  into  training  through  history. 

The  present  discussion  will  lead  me  to  consider  successively 
what  should  be  the  aims,  the  organization,  the  methods,  and 
the  equipmfent,  in  order  that  historical  teaching  may  do  its 
perfect  work. 

The  aims  of  historical  teaching  can  with  difficulty  be  ex¬ 
pressed  in  a  single  sentence.  Perhaps  we  shall  best  arrive  at 
the  comprehension  of  them  by  a  method  of  gradual  approach. 
It  is  plain  that  one  aim  should  be  the  acquisition  of  a  fund 

'  Read  in  the  Pedagogical  Seminary  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity, 
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of  historical  facts.  The  value  of  such  facts  is  sometimes 
depreciated,  but  in  the  interest  of  definiteness  some  things 
must  actually  be  learned.  There  is  a  time  element  in  all  his¬ 
tory  ;  therefore  the  student  must  fix  in  memory  a  modicum  of 
dates,  and  must  retain  them.  History  deals  with  places,  and 
geographical  facts  often  assume  the  highest  importance. 

Chronology  and  geography,”  says  Carlyle,  “  are  the  two 
lamps  of  history.”  There  is  a  personal  element,  also  ;  hence 
the  names  and  characteristics  of  individuals  must  be  learned. 
History  is  a  matter  of  incidents,  of  laws,  of  institutions,  of  a 
thousand  various  elements  of  knowledge.  Without  the  plant¬ 
ing  in  the  mind  of  these  concepts  we  cannot  have  history 
really  known.  Therefore,  I  repeat,  we  must  aim  to  teach  his¬ 
torical  facts.  But  like  the  facts  of  the  multiplication  table, 
they  must  be  taught  less  for  their  own  sake  than  as  a  means 
to  an  end — indeed,  to  more  ends  than  one,  though  to  one 
chiefly.  This  end  is  training,  and  the  training  should  be  both 
of  the  head  and  of  the  heart. 

Secondary  education,  as  the  term  implies,  is  not  the  first 
stage  in  the  child’s  preparation  for  life,  but  presupposes 
elementary  education.  When  our  work  begins  the  child  is 
passing  into  the  period  we  term  youth.  All  his  faculties  have 
found  a  beginning  of  action ;  all,  nevertheless,  lack  steadiness, 
clearness,  and  precision.  At  this  stage  his  mind  comes  under 
the  influence  of  the  studies  we  term  secondary.  These  studies 
may  all  be  so  taught  as  to  give  exercise  to  nearly  all  the  fac¬ 
ulties  of  the  mind,  but  it  is  obvious  that  for  specific  purposes 
some  are  better  adapted  than  the  rest.  To  the  study  of  his¬ 
tory  must  be  relegated  especially  the  development  in  com¬ 
bination  of  the  imagination,  of  judgment,  and  of  reasoning,  as 
applied  to  the  conduct  of  life.  Whatever  phases  of  develop¬ 
ment  these  powers  receive  from  other  subjects,  their  most 
useful  unfolding  must  come  through  actual  experience,  and 
that  next  in  rank  from  a  study  of  the  experience  of  others. 
The  distinctive  educational  value  of  history,  then,  is  that  it 
trains  the  imagination,  the  judgment,  and  the  reasoning  power 
of  the  growing  youth  by  an  experience  transmitted  from  past 
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generations.  Through  this  training  these  powers  mature  and 
become  steady,  clear,  and  precise  in  action — “  a  consummation 
devoutly  to  be  wished.”  Let  me  enlarge  upon  this  thought. 

For  the  training  of  the  imagination,  history  has  evident 
facilities.  Childish  fancy  is  active  enough,  but  its  activity 
needs  direction  in  youth  by  the  sense  of  what  is  true,  lifelike, 
and  probable.  This  is  accomplished  by  turning  the  youth’s 
attention  to  reading  and  learning  about  the  facts  of  the  real 
world.  Thus  only  can  accurate  and  clear  mental  pictures  enter 
into  imagination  after  its  range  transcends  personal  experience. 
But  by  such  exercise  there  results  also  positive  growth.  After 
a  time  imaginative  work  of  greater  complexity  can  be  mastered, 
like  the  visualizing  of  a  battle  scene,  and  combinations  still 
more  remote  from  experience,  as  the  life  of  a  primitive  family. 
Sometimes  fancy  will  need  to  be  restrained ;  more  often  it  will 
need  guidance  into  healthy  channels  by  the  presentation  of 
appropriate  objects,  by  which  interest  shall  be  aroused  and 
attention  secured.  Various  subjects  can  be  employed  for  this 
purpose,  but  at  every  step  history,  and  its  companion  study 
geography,  have  magnificent  resources  on  which  to  call.  Their 
chief  rival,  I  apprehend,  is  literature ;  under  a  skillful  teacher 
it  is  hard  to  say  which  can  be  used  to  better  effect. 

In  respect  to  training  in  judgment,  however,  history  shares 
the  throne  with  no  rival,  if  the  end  in  view  be  what  we  term 
practical  judgments. 

The  process  of  judging  may  be  brief  and  simple  or  pro¬ 
longed  and  intricate.  In  either  case  it  involves  four  steps: 
first,  fastening  attention  upon  the  materials  at  hand ;  second, 
reflecting  upon  them  in  order  to  see  to  what  result  they  point ; 
third,  dec^iding  as  to  their  logical  relation ;  and  fourth,  express¬ 
ing  the  result  in  suitable  language.  The  materials  of  the 
judgment  may  come  through  personal  observation  or  through 
testimony  concerning  the  observations  of  others.  To  prepare 
the  child  for  judgments  in  actual  life,  these  materials  must 
resemble  as  nearly  as  possible  the  conditions  of  actual  life. 
Such  materials  are  found  in  history,  and  found  there  in  greater 
degree  than  in  any  other  subject.  For  history  is,  indeed. 
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“past  politics,”  as  Mr.  Freeman  avers  :  but  it  is  much  more — 
it  is  past  life.  In  teaching  history  aright  we  are  simply  giving 
the  pupils  the  means  of  reaching  conclusions  about  the  expe¬ 
rience  of  their  predecessors  in  precisely  the  same  way  in  which 
they  will  be  called  upon  in  their  own  future  to  form  judgments 
about  their  own  experience  and  that  of  their  contemporaries. 
The  second  step,  reflection,  involves  some  volition.  The 
irrelevant  must  be  set  aside ;  what  is  pertinent  must  be  given 
its  full  weight.  Things  that  resemble  each  other  must  be 
noted;  things  that  differ  must  be  discriminated.  How  finely 
the  facts  of  history  give  the  teacher  opportunity  to  direct  such 
activities  as  these!  In  the  third  step,  the  formation  of  the 
decision,  feeling  and  inclination  must  be  repressed.  The 
youth  must  be  led  to  decide,  not  as  he  wishes,  but  as  the  facts 
reveal  the  truth  to  be.  Respecting  the  last  step,  expression, 
history  is  no  better  than  any  other  subject  that  compels  close 
thinking.  Clear  expression  aids  clear  thinking  in  every  subject, 
and  should  be  insisted  on  as  a  part  of  the  process.  Moreover, 
it  is  only  through  an  examination  of  the  expression  of  the 
judgment  that  we  can  tell  whether  the  process  of  judging  has 
been  clear,  accurate,  prompt,  and  independent,  and  whether  it 
gives  promise  of  stability. 

Since  history  is  thus  an  excellent  means  of  training  judgment, 
and  since  reasoning  is  simply  passing  from  certain  judgments  to 
certain  other  judgments,  it  follows  that  history  is  an  excellent 
means  of  training  in  reasoning.  Furthermore  let  us  remember 
that  reasoning  about  facts  of  one  kind  may  not  develop  power 
to  reason  accurately  about  a  different  kind  of  facts.  There  are 
those  who  hold  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  training  in  rea¬ 
soning  apart  from  the  contents  of  the  judgments  from  which 
and  to  which  we  pass  in  the  process.  If  this  be  true,  and  I 
am  inclined  to  accept  it,  history  is  certainly  the  best  means  by 
which  to  develop  the  power  of  reasoning  about  the  conduct  of 
everyday  life  by  individuals  or  by  institutions. 

From  the  foregoing  it  seems  possible  to  declare  that  in 
secondary  education  there  is  no  subject  which  offers  a  better 
field  for  the  training  of  imagination,  judgment,  and  reasoning. 
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applied  to  social,  ethical,  and  political  considerations,  than  the 
subject  of  history. 

This  intellectual  service,  however,  is  not  all  that  should  be 
claimed  from  history.  “  The  education  of  the  knowing  facul¬ 
ties,"  said  President  Thomas  Hill,  “is  a  very  imperfect  and 
unimportant  culture,  unless  we  at  the  same  time  impart  the 
power  of  expression  and  of  action,  and  awake  sentiments  and 
feelings  worthy  to  be  expressed  and  embodied.”  The  gradu¬ 
ate  of  the  secondary  school  ought  not  only  to  be  wise,  but,  so 
far  as  we  can  influence  him,  to  be  good.  The  training  of  the 
judgment  should  be  moral  as  well  as  intellectual,  and  should 
lead  to  discipline  of  the  will.  History  is  very  largely  the  rep¬ 
resentation  of  human  character.  Certainly,  to  a  maturing  lad. 

Just  at  the  age  ’twixt  boy  and  youth, 

When  thought  is  speech,  and  speech  is  truth, 

the  personal  and  moral  element  in  history  is  its  most  impres¬ 
sive  feature.  The  mistakes  and  misdeeds  of  individuals,  and, 
later,  the  failures  of  institutions  and  of  nations,  become  sug¬ 
gestive  warnings.  The  course  of  human  progress  revealed  in 
history  has  an  ethical  content  to  which  the  older  pupils  in 
secondary  schools  can  be  directed  with  the  result  of  a  marked 
impulse  toward  good.  Out  of  this  aspect  of  the  study  should 
come  an  intelligent  acquaintance  with  patriotism  and  other 
civic  virtues  and  a  conviction  of  personal  duty  to  illustrate 
them.  It  is  from  this  side  of  historical  study,  also,  that  we 
often  find  springing  a  stimulation  of  interest  which  renders 
history  forever  after  a  delightful  department  of  reading  and 
investigation. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  state  succinctly  what  should  be  the 
aims  of  the  teacher  of  history.  He  should  so  employ  histori¬ 
cal  facts  as  to  stimulate  and  train  to  orderly  action  the  intel¬ 
lectual  faculties  of  the  student,  particularly  the  imagination, 
the  judgment,  and  the  reasoning  power.  Meanwhile  he  should 
lead  to  the  discovery  of  the  ethical  lessons  resident  in  history, 
and  should  apply  them  to  the  development  of  the  moral  and 
civic  virtues.  And  in  all  he  should  aim  to  secure  literary 
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expression  which  shall  be  as  vigorous  and  graceful  as  the 
action  of  the  mind  is  strong  and  true. 

Let  me  now  turn  to  my  second  topic,  the  organization  of  this 
study.  Under  this  head  we  may  properly  ask  what  position 
history  should  have  in  the  course  of  study,  what  subjects  should 
be  taught,  and  how  many  teachers,  with  what  qualifications, 
should  be  provided. 

We  have  alluded  to  the  fact  that  history  as  a  disciplinary 
study  is  a  new  subject.  One  reason  why  it  has  not  earlier  taken 
rank  with  the  traditional  subjects  of  culture  is  found  in  the 
ridiculously  small  amount  of  time  commonly  devoted  to  it. 
Says  President  Eliot  in  his  New  Haven  address:  “  If  the  same 
pupil  studies  history  twice  a  week  for  one  year,  history  cannot 
be  made  for  the  pupil  to  compare  in  educational  value  with  the 
Latin  which  he  studies  five  times  a  week  for  four  years.”  The 
first  claim  to  be  made,  then,  is  the  very  modest  one  that  history 
be  given  a  sufficiently  long  period  in  school  life  for  the  leisurely 
development  of  intellectual  activity  under  its  direction.  Tak¬ 
ing  the  standard  mentioned  by  President  Eliot,  which  is  a  com¬ 
mon  provision  for  the  study  of  Latin  in  high  schools,  five  hours 
a  week  for  four  years  of  forty  weeks  each,  we  have  a  total  of 
eight  hundred  school  hours,  each  of  which  would  yield  about 
forty-five  minutes  in  the  clear.  This  I  would  suggest  as  a 
proper  amount  of  time  to  be  given  to  history  during  the 
periods  of  childhood  and  youth. 

It  will  be  observed  that  I  have  included  both  childhood 
and  youth  in  the  range  of  time  within  which  history  should 
be  taught.  This  is  not  accidental,  but  of  intention.  For  I 
believe  that  in  the  case  of  nearly  all  secondary  subjects  there 
should  be  two  well-marked  stages,  the  elementary  and  the  sci¬ 
entific,  well  marked  in  the  mind  of  the  teacher  and  the  organ¬ 
izer,  but  so  gradually  merging,  the  one  into  the  other,  that  the 
pupil  shall  discover  no  break  in  continuity.  History  should 
begin  in  stories  told  in  the  mother’s  arms.  In  the  guise  of 
mythology  and  stories  about  heroes  and  heroines  it  should  form 
a  part  of  school  work  even  down  in  the  primary  grades.  In 
the  form  of  narratives  it  should  be  read  at  the  age  of  ten  or 
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eleven,  as  soon,  in  fact,  as  reading  proceeds  without  conscious 
effort.  In  the  upper  grammar  grades  it  should  assume  the 
seriousness  of  formal  study.  In  the  secondary  school  it  has  an 
appropriate  place  in  all  the  four  years. 

At  this  point  may  well  be  considered  the  question  whether 
the  work  of  history  can  best  be  done  by  pursuing  it  steadily 
five  days  a  week  for  a  given  part  of  the  year  and  then  dropping 
it  till  the  corresponding  part  of  another  year,  or  by  pursuing  it 
two  or  three  days  a  week  in  alternation  with  some  other  study, 
or  by  still  a  third  plan,  by  massing  all  the  history  to  be  taught 
in  compact  weeks  for  as  many  years  as  shall  be  thought  best. 
This  question  seems  to  me  open  to  debate.  My  own  experi¬ 
ence  has  led  me  to  alter  previously  conceived  views  and  to 
believe  that  the  second  plan,  which  the  Germans  employ,  is 
most  advantageous.  In  German  schools,  history  and  geogra¬ 
phy  have  two  recitations  a  week  for  the  first  two  years  and 
three  a  week  for  the  next  eight  years.  It  is  argued  in  favor 
of  this  plan,  “  that  the  system  of  short  courses  is  pernicious  ; 
that  the  student  educated  in  this  way  acquires  a  temporary 
interest  only,  and  that  the  knowledge  obtained,  even  though 
at  the  moment  it  may  be  more  thoroughly  comprehended  and 
may  make  a  more  vivid  impression  on  the  mind,  is  not  so 
assimilated  and  made  a  part  of  the  bone  and  sinew  of  the 
future  man,  as  it  is  when,  even  once  or  twice  a  week,  the  sub¬ 
ject  is  continued  through  a  considerable  number  of  years.” 

If  we  accept  this  plan  and  agree  to  the  total  of  eight 
hundred  hours  previously  suggested,  it  is  a  simple  problem  to 
allot  history  its  proper  time  in  the  school  course.  There 
should  bfe  about  a  hundred  hours  a  year  given  to  it  for  about 
eight  years.  The  last  four  years  I  would  certainly  have  con¬ 
tinuous  ;  that  is  to  say,  I  would  have  history  taught  twice  or 
three  times  a  week  throughout  the  high  school  course,  and  the 
corresponding  years  in  academies  and  preparatory  schools. 

I  would  also  have  it  continuous  for  the  last  two  years  of  the  / 
grammar  school  course.  Below  might  come  a  break  in  the 
continuity,  and  the  subject  might  be  introduced  in  the  lowest 
grammar  grade  and  the  highest  primary.  In  case  circum- 
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stances  make  it  advisable  to  reduce  the  eight  hundred  hours 
to  six  hundred,  it  would  be  best  to  take  a  hundred  from  the 
high  school  and  another  hundred  from  the  elementary  school. 

Ne.xt  we  have  to  deal  with  the  order  of  topics  in  the  pro¬ 
gressive  study  of  this  subject.  The  earliest  year  should  be 
occupied  with  myths  and  hero  stories,  told,  read,  and  talked 
about.  The  second  should  be  used  in  the  reading  and  repro¬ 
duction  of  interesting  narratives ;  fragmentary,  so  far  as  the 
children  may  see,  but,  as  planned  by  the  teacher,  arranged  in 
some  natural  order  of  progression  of  thought.  The  next  year 
in  history  I  would  have  occupied  with  the  history  of  our  native 
land,  in  which  year  the  striking  incidents,  the  heroic  char¬ 
acters,  and  the  salient  points  adapted  to  the  comprehension  of 
children  of  thirteen  and  fourteen  should  receive  attention. 
Much  of  political  and  in.stitutional  progress  may  well  be 
omitted  for  the  time.  So  far  my  way  is  clear  and  my  opinion 
positive.  What  shall  occupy  the  fourth  year  may  well  be 
a  question  for  examination.  Two  ranges  of  history  seem  to 
have  claims  to  the  place.  Let  me  state  them  in  borrowed 
terms : 

“  I  can  give  my  children  only  life.  Now,  what  people  of 
old  times  live  most  in  the  nineteenth  century?  .  .  The 
tasks  that  press  upon  us  to-day  were  first  recognized  in  Greece. 
Here  man  put  before  himself  in  definite  shape  the  specific 
problems  that  he  wills  to  solve.  Here  he  marked  out  the 
bounds  of  government,  art,  philosophy,  literature,  science, 
formulated  and  tested  their  principles,  saw  and  clearly  stated 
their  problems.  The  work  of  the  European  world  was  mapped 
out  in  Greece,  and  here  direction  was  given  to  human  effort 
forever.  So  the  study  of  history  must  begin  with  Greece,  for 
in  Greece  all  history  is  found  in  a  nutshell. 

“  Roman  history  is  the  great  central  ganglion  by  which  the 
history  of  the  world  is  connected ;  Rome  handed  to  us  the 
civilization  of  Greece,  gave  us  community  of  thought  and 
ideals,  rules  us  to-day  in  civil  and  ecclesiastical  law.  Hence 
Roman  history  lives  in  the  present  and  must  be  taught. 

“  English  history  has  solved  the  problem  of  preserving  local 
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authority,  selfish  devotion  to  which  wrecked  Greece,  and  yet 
organizing  it  as  efficiently  as  Rome  did  her  empire,  England 
teaches  the  world  the  secret  of  constitutional  government  and 
lives  in  every  free  state  to-day.  Hence  English  history  must 
be  taught.” 

Yes,  Greece  and  Rome  on  the  one  hand  and  England  on 
the  other  deserve  to  be  known  by  the  school  boys  and  girls ; 
but  in  what  order  ?  For  certain  reasons  I  favor  putting  the 
ancient  history  before  that  of  England,  and  in  the  last  year  of 
the  grammar  school.  Ancient  civilization  forms  so  marked  a 
contrast  with  modern  that  very  stimulative  comparisons  are 
sure  to  arise  in  the  lad  just  fresh  from  the  study  of  his  own 
country.  His  horizon  is  widened,  and  his  whole  conception  of 
the  range  of  history  is  broadened,  particularly  if  the  incidental 
touch  upon  Greek  and  Roman  history  of  the  older  civilizations 
along  the  Nile  and  the  Euphrates  is  rightly  employed.  More¬ 
over,  ancient  life,  with  all  its  contrasts  to  modern  life,  is  so 
simple  as  to  be  readily  grasped.  Again,  English  history  is  so 
completely  the  antecedent  of  American  history  in  respect  to 
institutions  and  laws  that  it  more  properly  comes  just  before  a 
repetition  of  American  history  soon  to  be  proposed.  There¬ 
fore  let  us  bring  our  grammar-school  pupil  to  graduation  with 
his  year  of  American  history  followed  by  a  year  of  Greek  and 
Roman  history. 

Next  we  have  to  consider  what  shall  occupy  the  time 
allotted  to  this  subject  in  the  four  secondary  years.  Having 
given  a  place  to  ancient  history,  and  also  to  the  history  of  our 
own  country,  we  naturally  think  of  uniting  the  two  by  a  general 
survey  of  mediaeval  and  modern  life — that  is,  by  a  course  in 
general  history.  But  while  a  general  outline  of  this  kind  is 
needed  to  secure  the  true  perspective,  in  practice  it  is  found 
very  difficult  in  secondary  schools-  to  make  a  course  in  general 
history  really  successful.  The  study  becomes  chiefly  an 
assemblage  of  names  and  dates.  If  the  text-books  avoid  dry¬ 
ness,  their  pictures  are  indefinite  and  indistinct.  There  are 
too  many  details  to  be  properly  combined  in  their  true  rela¬ 
tions.  The  general  movement  of  history  can  best  be  caught 
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by  watching  the  progress  of  a  particular  race  or  nation.  For 
early  European  history  that  nation  is  certainly  France. 
Therefore  it  is  French  history  which  should  occupy  the  first 
year  of  the  high  school,  and  it  should  be  so  treated  as  to  dis¬ 
play  the  interaction  of  historic  forces  over  all  western  Europe. 
In  the  second  year  should  come  a  course  in  English  history, 
in  which  constitutional  progress  should  receive  considerable 
emphasis.  This  should  be  followed  by  another  year  of 
American  history  in  which  reference  should  be  had  to  the 
development  of  our  Government  and  the  character  of  our 
statesmen,  together  with  such  international  forces  as  have  been 
operative  on  our  national  growth.  Such  a  view  would  natu¬ 
rally  require  some  maturity  and  previous  historical  training 
in  the  students. 

There  remains  but  a  year  more  within  the  secondary  school. 
In  this  should  be  placed  two  particular  phases  of  historical 
study — the  one  an  intensive  study  of  some  special  period,  and 
the  other  a  careful  study  of  civil  government  in  general,  and 
of  our  own  system  in  particular.  The  special  period  to  be 
selected  for  closer  study  should  be  varied  according  to  pref¬ 
erence  and  to  equipment.  What  is  meant  may  be  shown  by 
naming  such  a  topic  as  that  to  which  Mr.  Parkman  devoted 
the  energies  of  his  life,  “The  struggle  between  France  and 
England  for  North  America." 

When  this  outline  of  subjects  for  the  eight  years  of  history 
work  is  viewed  as  a  whole,  the  order  of  progress  is  seen  not  to 
be  chronological,  as  is  common,  nor  concentric,  after  the  fashion 
of  the  Germans  ;  but  the  course  seems  well  adapted  to  furnish 
the  training  aimed  at,  and  likely  to  leave  the  pupil  with  a  fair 
knowledge  of  the  experience  of  the  ages  to  which  he  is  uncon¬ 
sciously  an  heir. 

The  teachers  who  are  to  guide  the  youth  through  his  course 
of  historical  training  should  be  provided  in  such  numbers  that 
some  degree  of  individual  attention  to  pupils  is  possible.  The 
maximum  of  pupils  for  a  recitation  is  in  my  mind  not  over 
thirty,  and  if  the  number  falls  to  twenty  the  effect  on  each 
pupil  will  be  better.  Considerations  of  economy  and  efficiency 
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combined  make  the  mean,  twenty-five,  a  very  common  number 
for  recitation  purposes  in  secondary  schools  under  liberal 
management.  Four  recitations  per  day,  or  twenty  per  week, 
with  the  remaining  period  free  for  consultation  with  pupils 
about  written  work,  or  for  prodding  delinquents,  will  constitute 
a  fair  apportionment  for  the  teacher  of  history.  Even  then 
the  amount  of  written  work  must  be  held  within  limits  or  the 

P 

teacher’s  spirit  will  be  dimmed,  and  his  enthusiasm  killed,  by 
the  correction  of  papers,  the  most  deadening  element  in  school 
work.  This  is  a  necessary  consideration  in  determining  the 
proper  number  of  teachers  to  be  assigned  to  the  department 
of  history  in  any  given  school. 

The  qualifications  of  a  teacher  of  history  are  much  the  same 
as  for  a  good  teacher  of  any  subject.  He  must  by  nature  be 
“  apt  to  teach.”  He  must  have  a  well-rounded  culture  as  a 
basis,  and  a  special  preparation  of  scholarship  in  his  depart¬ 
ment,  in  this  case  in  history.  To  this  should  be  added  some 
theoretical  knowledge  of  pedagogy  and  some  experience  in 
teaching  his  subject.  So  much  for  intellectual  qualities. 
There  should  also  be  found  an  enthusiastic  love  of  the  subject 
and  of  young  folks,  an  alertness  to  grasp  opportunities  of 
applying  the  present  to  the  past  and  the  past  to  the  present, 
and  a  personal  character  that  exemplifies  the  moral  lessons 
history  has  to  convey.  Organizers  of  schools  should,  even  if 
the  description  seems  ideal,  search  to  realize  it,  and  accept 
what  they  can  obtain — or  what  they  are  willing  to  pay  for. 
The  supply  is  rising  as  the  demand  increases,  and  as  communi¬ 
ties  appreciate  its  value. 

In  the  assignment  of  instructors  to  their  subjects,  when  con¬ 
ditions  favor,  the  departmental  plan  should  prevail.  There  is 
much  to  be  said  in  favor  of  the  grade-teacher  system,  it  is  true. 
But  history  is  a  subject  that  may,  with  advantage,  be  made  a 
specialty.  Fullness  of  resource  and  skill  in  treatment  are  better 
obtained  and  retained  by  concentration  of  effort  than  by  dissi¬ 
pation  of  energy.  When,  however,  conditions  are  unfavorable, 
as  often  happens,  especially  in  smaller  schools,  the  time  of  the 
history  teacher  may  without  great  loss  be  divided  between  his- 
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tory  and  geography  in  the  lower  grades,  and  between  history 
and  English  in  the  secondary  school ;  for  these  three  subjects 
have  relations  which  enable  them  to  re-enforce  each  other.  But 
however  completely  a  specialist  the  teacher  may  become  as  to 
preparation  or  as  to  daily  work,  he  must  not  forget  to  observe 
a  due  sense  of  proportion  in  his  teaching,  correlating  his  work 
with  that  of  his  fellow  teachers ;  and  above  all  he  must  remem¬ 
ber  that  his  business  is  not  so  much  to  teach  history  as  to 
train  the  mind  and  heart  of  his  pupils  by  means  of  history. 

The  discussion  of  methods  and  equipment  must  be  reserved 
for  a  second  paper. 

Ray  Greene  Huling 

English  High  School, 

Cambridge,  Mass. 

{To  be  concluded) 

Other  articles  dealing  with  the  shortening  and  enriching  of  this  course  of  study 
in  grammar  and  high  schools,  have  appeared  in  the  Educational  Review,  as 
follows  :  Time  and  age  in  relation  to  the  college  curriculum,  by  President  E.  Ben¬ 
jamin  Andrews,  February,  1891  ;  The  movement  ioc  xa.  Einheitsschulem.  Germany, 
by  L.  R.  Klemm,  April,  1891  ;  The  teaching  of  history  in  elementary  schools,  by 
Professor  Lucy  M.  Salmon,  May,  1891  ;  The  American  high  school,  by  Principal 
Ray  Greene  Huling,  June  and  July,  1891  ;  On  teaching  the  effective  use  of  Eng¬ 
lish,  by  Superintendent  A.  P.  Marble,  January,  1892  ;  College  entrance  require¬ 
ments  in  English,  by  Henry  S.  Pancoast,  February,  1892  ;  The  museum  in  educa¬ 
tional  work,  by  Professor  Frederick  Starr,  March,  1892  ;  The  grammar  school 
curriculum,  by  Superintendent  W.  H.  Maxwell,  May,  1892  ;  Organization  of 
American  education,  by  President  W.  De  W.  Hyde,  October,  1892  ;  Co-ordination 
of  studies,  by  President  Charles  De  Garmo,  December,  1892  ;  Status  of  the  high 
school  in  New  England,  by  Superintendent  Charles  H.  Douglas,  January,  1893 ; 
Relations  of  arithmetic  to  elementary  science,  by  Professor  W.  S.  Jackman,  January, 
1893  ;  Electives  in  the  high  school,  by  Principal  Edward  J.  Goodwin,  February, 
1893  ;  Teaching  elementary  physics,  by  Professor  E.  H.  Hall,  April,  1893  ;  Gram¬ 
mar  school  physics,  by  Professor  E.  H.  Hall,  October,  1893  ;  Teaching  ethics  in 
the  high  school,  by  Professor  John  Dewey,  November,  1893  ;  Departmental  instruc¬ 
tion  in  grammar  schools,  by  Colonel  Francis  W.  Parker,  November,  1893  ;  Foreign 
language  study  in  grammar  schools,  by  Principal  John  Tetlow,  February,  1894 ; 
An  experiment  in  correcting  compositions,  by  Superintendent  W.  H.  Maxwell, 
March,  1894. 


V 


CONTEMPORARY  EDUCATIONAL  THOUGHT  IN 
GERMANY 

Since  the  well-known  Berlin  conference  in  December,  1890,  in 
which  the  German  Emperor  took  so  lively  an  interest,  the  peda¬ 
gogical  movement  has  been  much  quieter.  On  the  basis  of  the 
work  of  this  conference  appeared  in  1892  the  new  curricula  for 
the  Gymnasia  and  Realschools  of  Prussia,  and  the  vexed  ques¬ 
tions  that  had  long  occupied  the  minds  of  educational  men 
seemed  thereby  settled.  The  settlement  was,  however,  only 
apparent.  The  tide  has  certainly  turned  in  the  direction  of 
modern  ideas,  but  there  remains  behind  a  feeling  of  dissatis¬ 
faction,  as  I  have  shown  in  my  pamphlet  “Is  the  School  Reform 
complete?”*  The  fire  of  the  old  contention  between  the 
Humanists  and  Realists,  far  from  being  extinguished,  still 
smolders  beneath  the  surface.  Neither  party  is  thoroughly 
satisfied  with  the  new  order  of  things.  The  Realists  consider 
certain  concessions  made  to  them  as  far  from  sufficient,  while 
the  Humanists  are  highly  indignant  at  the  compromise  made 
by  the  government,  and  at  the  limitations  placed  on  the  study  of 
the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  in  the  Gymnasia.  The  Human¬ 
ists  complain  first  of  all  that  the  results  demanded  from  the 
classical  teachers  are  not  to  be  obtained  in  the  restricted  time 
now  allowed  to  them.  And  certainly  a  translation  from  German 
into  Latin,  if  demanded,  is  a  very  elastic  demand.  The  trans¬ 
lation  may  be  made  very  hard  for  the  pupil  or  comparatively 
easy.  Scarcely  anyone  regrets  the  dropping  of  the  Latin 
essay.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  the  final  examination  the 
translation  into  Latin  will  also  be  dropped,  and  in  Latin,  as  in 
Greek,  only  the  translation  into  German  be  retained  as  a  test. 
The  ability  to  write  Greek  and  Latin  may  well  be  demanded 

'  Am  Ende  der  Schulreform,  1893.  [This  book  of  Professor  Rein’s  is  critically 
reviewed  in  this  issue  of  the  Educational  Review. — Ed.] 
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of  classical  scholars,  but  not  from  everyone  graduating  from 
the  Gymnasia.  It  is  enough  to  ask  the  latter  to  prove  them¬ 
selves  able  to  read  the  classics  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome 
with  such  ease  and  accuracy  as  to  make  them  a  lasting  source 
of  intellectual  enjoyment.  If  that  be  made  the  chief  require¬ 
ment  of  classical  teaching  in  the  Gymnasia,  and  Latin  compo¬ 
sition  be  abandoned  as  a  test,  the  amount  of  time  at  present 
allowed  should  be  ample.  The  increasing  attention  given  to 
instruction  in  the  mother  tongue  and  to  natural  science  is 
to  be  welcomed. 

Until  now  there  have  been  three  kinds  of  high  schools  in 
Germany:  the  Gymnasium,  with  Latin,  Greek,  French,  and 
English;  the  Real-gymnasium,  with  Latin,  French,  and  Eng¬ 
lish;  the  Ober-Realschule  with  French  and  English — offer¬ 
ing  preparation  for  the  University,  the  Polytechnicum,  the 
P'orstakademie,  and  other  special  schools.  In  the  future  only 
two  kinds  of  higher  schools  should  continue  to  exist,  the 
Gymnasium  and  the  Ober-Realschule.  The  Real-gymnasium 
ought  gradually  to  disappear.  But  on  this  point  opinion  is 
still  very  much  divided.  Many  welcome  this  proposal. 
Others,  like  Professor  Paulsen  of  Berlin,’  oppose  it  vigorously. 
I  myself  am  of  the  opinion  that  two  kinds  of  secondary 
schools,  the  humanistic  Gymnasium  and  the  realistic  Ober- 
Realschule,  are  sufficient.  The  diplomas  of  both  schools  ought 
of  course  to  carry  with  them  equal  privileges.  Both  should  be 
of  exactly  equal  value,  thereby  recognizing  that  the  human¬ 
istic  and  the  realistic  culture  are  considered  equally  valuable. 
At  present  this  is  not  the  case.  The  graduate  of  the  Gym. 
nasium  enjoys  fuller  rights  and  privileges  than  are  granted  to 
the  graduates  of  any  other  type  of  high  school.  For  that 
reason  it  is  overcrowded,  partly  with  pupils  who  ought  to  be 
in  the  Realschule,  and  who  would  be  there  but  for  the  advan¬ 
tages  offered  by  the  Gymnasium — above  all,  the  right  of 
entrance  to  any  profession.  The  Ober-Realschule  has  only 
restricted  rights;  hence  the  contest  and  rivalry  between  the 

*  See  his  pamphlet,  Dber  die  gegenwdrtige  Lage  der  hoheren  Schulwesens  in 
Preussen,  Berlin,  1893. 
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Gymnasium  and  the  Realschule  would  be  settled  at  one  blow 
if  both  were  placed  on  an  equal  footing.  This,  however,  is 
not  easy  to  bring  about  in  a  country  which  frees  itself  with 
difficulty  from  inherited  customs. 

Nevertheless  the  reorganization  and  new  curricula  in  Prussia 
are  steps  in  the  right  direction,  and  justify  the  hope  that 
before  very  long  better  results  will  be  reached  and  a  freer 
course  opened  to  the  various  paths  of  culture. 

Progress  is  to  be  noted  also  in  the  preparation  of  teachers,  in 
that  since  1892  the  teachers  of  the  Volksschulen  are  no  longer 
the  only  ones  obliged  to  receive  a  practical  training;  but  the 
teachers  of  the  above-mentioned  higher  schools  are  also  now 
required  to  have  a  professional  training  over  and  above  instruc¬ 
tion  in  their  special  subjects.  This  pedagogical  preparation 
embraces  two  years  after  the  close  of  the  university  course  and 
the  state  examination.  That  is  a  good  arrangement.  It  is 
only  to  be  regretted  that  these  training  schools,  called  Gym- 
nasial-Seminare,  exist  exclusively  in  connection  with  the 
Gymnasien  and  Real-gymnasien.  Only  in  one  case,  here  in 
Jena,  is  there  one  connected  with  the  university.  These 
teachers’  seminaries  ought  to  be  established  in  connection  not 
only  with  the  secondary  schools  but  also  with  the  universities. 
The  former  are  too  much  hampered  officially.  The  latter  alone 
enjoy  complete  freedom  of  movement.  The  former  are 
obliged  to  aim  too  much  at  merely  external  training.  The 
latter  aim  at  a  philosophical  comprehension  of  educational 
problems,  with  a  thorough  consideration  of  the  ethical  and 
psychological  fundamentals.  Each  of  these  institutions  would 
in  this  way  satisfactorily  supplement  the  other. 

This  presupposes,  of  course,  that  independent  chairs  of 
pedagogy  be  instituted  in  the  universities.  These  exist  at 
present  in  only  a  few  of  them.  In  fact,  we  have  only 
recently  seen  the  chair  of  pedagogy  in  the  University  of  Leip¬ 
zig,  after  the  death  of  Professor  Masius,  changed  into  a  chair 
of  philosophy  and  pedagogy,  so  that  the  latter  science  appears 
only  as  an  appendix  to  the  former.  As  such  it  is  generally 
considered ;  hence  pedagogics  is  taught  by  the  professors 
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either  of  philosophy  or  theology  as  a  subordinate  study — with 
what  results  it  is  better  not  to  say.  This  contemptuous  treat¬ 
ment  of  pedagogics  in  the  German  universities  rests  on  a  com¬ 
plete  misunderstanding  of  its  meaning  for  the  national  life. 
Instead  of  the  ground  principles  for  a  rational  edcuational 
method  being  spread  from  the  centers  of  intellectual  culture, 
the  universities,  this  task  is  left  to  the  governmental  adminis¬ 
trations,  which  are  in  the  hands  of  public  men,  who,  even 
though  assisted  by  educational  advisers,  often  conduct  the 
schools  on  political  rather  than  on  ethical  and  psychological 
principles.  In  this  fact  lies  the  great  danger  that  other  coun¬ 
tries  that  pay  more  attention  to  the  study  of  pedagogy  in 
the  universities  than  is  the  case  in  Germany,  will  excel  her  in 
the  development  of  a  rational  educational  system. 

There  are  in  Germany  two  systems  for  the  preparation  of 
teachers  for  the  Volksschulen.  Each  consists  of  a  six  years’ 
course  founded  on  an  eight  years’  elementary  course  (6  to  14 
years’  of  age).  One  system  divides  this  course  into  two  parts, 
forming  a  preparatory  institute  and  a  teachers’  seminary.  The 
other  combines  the  whole  six  years’  course  in  one  institution. 
The  former  arrangement  prevails  in  the  larger  states,  Prussia 
and  Bavaria;  the  latter  in  Saxony,  Baden,  and  other  smaller 
states.  I  think  the  former  the  better,  because  it  is  more 
capable  of  development,  and  because  the  professional  training 
is  more  sharply  distinguished  from  the  general  training. 

In  the  kingdom  of  Bavaria  a  good  step  is  now  being  taken 
in  that  it  is  proposed  to  establish  a  four  years’  preparatory 
course  to  be  followed  by  a  two  years’  teachers’  seminary 
course.  In  Prussia  the  seminary  provides,  it  is  true,  a  three 
years’  course,  but  the  preparatory  institutes  are  very  badly 
organized.  Bavaria  will  in  this  particular  far  outstrip  Prussia. 
Weimar  and  some  other  states  have  both  systems.  For 
example,  in  Eisenach  the  preparatory  course  is  three  years, 
the  teachers’  seminary  also  three,  while  in  the  city  of  Weimar 
the  seminary  includes  the  whole  six  years’  course. 

To  the  many  hundred  periodicals  already  published  this 
year  has  added  its  quota.  The  writer,  together  with  Pastor 
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Fliigel,  acknowledges  himself  responsible  for  the  appearance 
of  a  new  journal  for  philosophy  and  pedagogy  {Zeitschrift  filr 
Philosopliie  tind  PadagogiP).  It  appears  six  times  a  year.  The 
Padagogische  Studicn,  founded  by  him  twenty  years  ago,  con¬ 
tinues  to  appear,  edited  by  Dr.  Klahr  in  Dresden.  Two  other 
journals  with  Herbartian  tendencies  have  been  founded  for 
southern  Germany,  and  consider  the  needs  especially  of  Volks- 
schulen :  the  first,  the  Oberrheinische  Blatter  fiir  erziehendcn 
Untcrricht,  by  Herr  Kronlein  ;  and  the  second,  the  Siiddeutschc 
Blatter  fiir  erziehendcn  Untcrricht,  by  Herr  Jetter.  Besides 
these  there  appeared  recently  in  Stuttgart  the  Suddeutsche 
Blatter  fiir  hohere  Unterrichtsanstalten,  by  K.  Erbe.  The  fifth 
number  of  the  Padagogische  Universitats-Seminar  zu  Jena  has 
been  published  also.  It  contains  a  number  of  articles  by 
members  of  the  seminary  on  subjects  relating  to  instruction 
and  school  management. 

Pedagogical  science  has  been  recently  enriched  by  several 
noteworthy  books.  Professor  Fr.  Schultze  of  Dresden,  the 
translator  of  Herbert  Spencer’s  Education,  published  in  1893 
Deutsche  Erziehtingi  which  gives  an  eloquent  and  popular 
exposition  of  educational  ideas  as  developed  in  the  direction 
indicated  by  Herbart.  The  System  der  Padagogik,  by  Professor 
A.  Doringof  Berlin,  is  also  on  Herbartian  lines.  Although  the 
author  opposes  Herbart  in  several  points,  he  agrees  with  him  in 
the  essentials  of  aim  of  education  and  of  the  application  of 
educational  means — another  indication  that  no  new  educa¬ 
tional  system  can  appear  without  relating  itself  to  that  of  Her¬ 
bart.  Very  important  for  the  development  of  education  as  a 
science  in  Germany  is  the  present  attention  given  to  the  history 
of  education.  Although  there  are  a  number  of  historical 
sketches  of  German  pedagogy,  such  as  those  by  K.  v.  Raumer, 
K.  Schmidt,  K.  A.  Schmidt,  and  others,  none  of  these  satisfy 
strict  scientific  demands.  The  ground  is,  moreover,  so  exten¬ 
sive  that  no  one  man  can  easily  cover  it.  In  the  first  place, 
a  number  of  preparatory  works  must  be  provided.  As  such 

*  Noticed  at  length  in  the  Educational  Review,  VII :  388. 

♦See  Educational  Review,  VII:  35. 
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may  be  considered  the  voluminous  collection  of  authorities  by 
Dr.  Kehrbach  of  Berlin,  the  Monumenta  Germanice padagogica, 
eighteen  volumes  of  which  have  appeared.  To  aid  in  this 
work  a  society  for  the  history  of  education  in  Germany  has 
been  formed,  with  headquarters  in  Berlin.  This  society  issues 
yearly  a  number  of  pamphlet  publications  which  contain  very 
valuable  material  for  the  history  of  education.  All  that  has 
been  accomplished  in  this  department  in  the  last  few  years  in 
Germany  has  been  summarized  by  Dr.  Kehrbach. 

A  large  work  will  be  published  at  Langensalza  by  Beyer  u. 
Sdhne,  edited  by  the  present  writer,  that  will  embrace  all  depart¬ 
ments  of  pedagogy,  including  the  fundamental  sciences,  ethics 
and  psychology ;  the  auxiliary  sciences,  physiology  and  medi¬ 
cine;  theoretical  and  practical  pedagogy.  Over  a  hundred  of 
Germany’s  educators,  scholars,  and  authors  are  assisting  in  the 
preparation  of  this  work.  The  title  is  to  be  Encyklopddisches 
Handbuch  der  Padagogik,  and  it  will  be  issued  in  monthly  parts 
containing  about  eighty  pages.  Until  now  we  have  had  only 
one  similarly  comprehensive  work,  the  Schmidt' sche  Encyklo- 
padie.  But  many  of  the  articles  are  now  out  of  date,  and  many 
are  written  from  a  one-sided  theological  standpoint.  Articles 
on  hygiene  and  other  applications  of  modern  science  are  entirely 
wanting.  And  so  it  seems  necessary  to  present  to  our  con¬ 
temporaries  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  present  state  of 
scientific  pedagogy  in  Germany. 

W.  Rein 

Jena 

Other  articles  on  education  in  Germany  have  appeared  in  the  Educational 
Review  as  follows  :  The  German  Emperor’s  Address  to  the  commission  on  school 
reform,  February,  1891  ;  Results  of  the  Prussian  commission  on  school  reform,  by 
Professor  Henry  Wood,  March,  1891  ;  Contemporary  educational  thought  in  Prus¬ 
sia,  by  Friedrich  Kirchner,  May,  1891  ;  The  present  condition  of  the  German  uni¬ 
versities,  by  Professor  M.  M.  Curtis,  June,  1891  ;  Impressions  of  German  schools, 
by  Mr,  Jphn  T.  Prince,  October,  1891 ;  The  educated  proletariat  in  Germany, 
November,  1891  ;  Contemporary  educational  thought  in  Germany,  by  Ernst  von 
SallwUrk,  April,  1893  ;  The  universities  of  Germany,  by  Professor  E.  D.  Perry, 
March,  1894. 
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WOMAN’S  EDUCATION  IN  THE  SOUTH 

There  is  much  talk  nowadays  about  the  wonderful  energy, 
the  recuperative  power,  the  achievement  of  the  South — talk 
with  a  sufficient  basis  of  truth  for  honest  pride.  But  while  we 
exploit  our  successes,  what  of  our  failures?  Some  attention  to 
them  is  necessary  to  keep  in  poise  self-estimate,  which  other¬ 
wise  becomes,  like  all  other  partisanship  of  undisciplined  emo¬ 
tions,  topheavy  and  injurious. 

Failure,  while  not  necessarily  a  reproach,  becomes  so  when 
preventable;  and  who  that  knows  the  condition  of  Southern 
female  education  can  deny  that  it  brings  upon  us  this 
reproach?  The  attitude  of  the  South  toward  the  education  of 
women,  while  not  liberal  or  even  intelligent,  is,  at  the  same 
time,  not  unique.  This  is  not  hypercriticism  on  the  one  hand 
or  apology  on  the  other,  but  simply  a  candid  statement  of 
facts  that  speak  for  themselves.  To  this  end  the  discussion  of 
faults  must  be  accompanied  by  whatever  may  be  urged  in 
explanation  or  palliation  of  them,  and  since  no  result  can  be 
justly  judged  save  in  the  light  of  its  causes,  I  must,  first  of  all, 
consider  the  causes  of  the  existing  situation. 

The  illiberality  of  the  South  toward  the  education  of  women 
is  not,  as  has  been  said,  unique ;  from  behind  defenses  old  as  the 
world  itself  she  hurls  at  her  critics  the  just  tu  qtioquc“'L.t.\.  him 
that  is  v/ithout  sin  cast  the  first  stone !”  There  is  perhaps  no 
question  of  universal  interest  toward  which  mankind  have  been 
so  consistently  and  unworthily  conservative  as  that  of  woman’s 
education.  The  extreme  character  of  this  conservatism  is 
attested  by  the  fact  that  even  the  Greek  with  his  wide  and 
independent  culture  could  not  break  the  precedent ;  for  the 
race  and  age  that  produced  Socrates  and  Plato  made  intel¬ 
lectuality  in  woman  a  badge  of  the  demi-monde. 

It  has  taken  the  world  six  thousand  years  to  bring  itself  to 
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consent  to  the  Harvard  Annex,  and  even  now  there  are  not 
lacking  hints  of  misgivings  lest  that  step  may  have  been  over- 
hasty.  Though  the  question  of  woman’s  education  commands 
a  growing  respect,  an  increasing  tribute  of  graver  thought  and 
wider  and  more  enlightened  effort,  the  press  still  now  and 
then  sends  a  Parthian  dart  at  this  some  time  stock  subject  of 
ridicule ;  society  still  takes  its  fling  at  the  bus  bleu  ;  and  the 
Vassar  girl  must  still  face  the  derision  directed  against  her  as 
the  representative  of  that  hybrid  intellectualism  substituted 
by  modern  times  for  the  purely  feminine  article  so  much  in 
vogue  since  Adam  divorced  Lilith  for  strong-mindedness  and 
took  unto  himself  the  supposedly  more  docile  Eve.  Six  thou¬ 
sand  years  to  win  the  mere  acknowledgment  of  the  right  to 
think  and  know :  this  is  the  tardy  gift  to  its  daughters  of  a 
civilization  that  boasts  itself  the  culmination  of  the  world’s 
lifetime  of  development — and  the  gift  not  yet  in  fee  simple, 
but  hampered  with  conditions  and  weak  with  the  limitations 
that  accompany  all  new  charities.  Proofs  of  this  illiberality 
abound ;  here  is  one  that  the  writer  chanced  upon  even  now : 
The  Nation  of  January  28,  1892,  has  the  following  note  from 
the  last  Harvard  University  Bulletin;  “The  petition  of  Miss 
Maria  Hamilton  Carter  that  she  be  allowed  to  take  the  gradu¬ 
ate  course  in  psychology  with  Professor  James  this  year  was 
considered,  and  the  secretary  was  directed  to  say  to  Miss 
Carter  that  such  request  cannot  now  be  granted  by  the 
university.” 

To  further  illustrate  the  tenacious  conservatism — perhaps 
better  named  opposition — that  has  immemorially  made  the 
education  of  women  a  trayesty  of  training,  I  may  cite  the 
example,  in  modern  times,  of  Germany.  This  land  of  uni¬ 
versities  for  men,  this  leader  of  nineteenth  century  philosophic 
thought,  this  educational  organizer  par  excellence  of  the 
world,  this  exponent  of  present  day  enlightenment,  feeds  its 
women  on  intellectual  pap  and  keeps  them  in  feudal  subjec¬ 
tion.  Is  it  strange,  then,  that  the  South,  whose  civilization 
has  been  formed  upon  tradition  and  regulated  by  precedent, 
strong  with  all  the  strength  of  aristocratic  exclusiveness  and 
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self-sufficiency,  should  eye  the  new  order  askance?  Is  it 
strange  that  some  Southern  men  meet  it  with  visor  down  and 
lance  in  rest,  and  that  some  Southern  women  fear  it  as  a  ruth¬ 
less  iconoclast? 

The  philanthropy  of  Mirabeau  the  elder,  self-styled  “the 
friend  of  man,”  waxed  to  intensity  in  the  aristocratic  seclu¬ 
sion  of  his  castle,  but  vanished  in  thin  air  with  one  whiff  from 
the  “garlicky  breaths  of  the  people”;  the  Southerner’s  democ¬ 
racy,  notwithstanding  his  apparent  adhesion  to  republicanism 
for  two  hundred  years,  is  much  of  the  same  pattern — you 
must  not  put  his  principles  to  too  severe  a  test;  this  “new 
order”  is  to  him  a  democracy  of  a  startling  kind — a  sort  of 
modernity  run  mad.  Not  that  he  is  incapable  of  dissenting 
from  the  dicta  of  ancestral  Lord  Thomases  and  Lady  Susans, 
but  that  he  is  accustomed  to  treating  new  phases  of  civiliza¬ 
tion  as  Lamb  says  a  Scotchman  does  a  metaphor:  “Stopping 
it  like  a  suspected  person  in  an  enemy’s  country,”  He  does 
not  “right  about  face”  in  his  opinions  at  the  command  of  an 
upstart  century  or  two — he  whose  beliefs  have  the  sanction  of 
all  past  time ! 

Furthermore,  the  Southerner’s  standard  of  best  womanhood 
has  never  been  an  intellectual  one;  it  has  been  rather  a  stand¬ 
ard  of  social  and  domestic  graces  and  virtues,  and  the  type  of 
womanhood  developed  under  it  has,  in  its  way,  been  of  such 
ideal  excellence  that  any  change  was  feared  as  a  possibly 
hurtful  innovation.  In  the  minds  of  many  Southerners 
woman’s  intellectual  enfranchisement  is  indissolubly  connected 
with  her  political  enfranchisement,  a  result  that  seems  to  them 
at  one  with  the  disruption  of  society. 

It  is  a  palpable  injustice  to  visit  on  the  higher  education  of 
women,  merely  for  its  incorporation  in  the  platform  of  the 
so-called  “woman’s  movement,”  the  discredit  and  reproach  too 
often  brought  upon  that  movement  by  the  poor  judgment, 
extravagance,  and  bad  taste  of  many  of  its  leaders;  at  the 
same  time  it  is  an  injustice  whose  cause  takes  somewhat  the 
color  of  chivalry  and  reason.  Not  so  the  opposition  of  that 
class  who,  taking  as  their  shibboleth  the  dictum  of  Rousseau, 
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that  “all  the  education  of  women  should  be  relative  to  men,” 
are  to  be  wholly  condemned  for  narrowness  and  selfishness. 
This  class,  while  wishing  to  find  in  woman  not  only  amiability, 
neatness,  thrift,  and  the  efficiency  of  the  skilled  hand,  but  also 
endurance,  self-control,  and  the  stimulus  of  intelligent  appre¬ 
ciation,  yet  fail  to  connect  these  with  liberal  education. 

Still  another  class  think  so  meanly  of  her  powers  as  to 
consider  worse  than  superfluous  any  advantages  of  training 
not  sanctioned  by  dateless  and  niggardly  custom.  There  is, 
besides,  a  host  of  those  who,  with  a  distinct  sense — even  a 
conviction — of  her  indisputable  claims  to  better  training, 
nevertheless  sit  idly  by  under  the  spell  of  a  fatal  inertia. 

Southern  women,  too,  must  share  the  responsibility  for 
the  untoward  conditions  of  their  education;  their  almost 
unquestioning  acceptance  through  many  generations  of  time- 
honored  ideals  and  methods  is  at  least  presumptive  evidence 
of  their  satisfaction  with  them.  This  indifference  of  the 
women  to  their  educational  betterment  is  largely  attributable 
to  the  fact  that  they  have  on  this,  as  on  most  questions  of 
large  and  grave  import,  been  accustomed  to  receive  the  opin¬ 
ions  of  their  fathers  and  brothers.  But  more  influential  still 
in  this  direction  is  the  custom  of  early  introducing  the  callow 
Southern  girl  into  society.  This  making  the  young  girl  a  social 
pivot  is  a  crudity  that  marks  our  civilization  still  provincial. 
It  is,  for  many  reasons,  hurtful  alike  to  the  girl  and  to  society. 
Characteristic  of  all  America,  it  is  specially  characteristic  of 
the  South,  where  it  does  especial  harm  by  creating  in  social 
pleasure  a  fatally  strong  rival  interest  to  study  and  training. 

Southern  ideals  of  womanliness  contribute  to  the  same 
result;  they  make  marriage  the  one  objective  of  woman’s  life, 
home  her  only  sphere,  and  so  fixed  is  opinion  on  these  points 
that,  hitherto,  they  have  hardly  been  discussed.  A  professor 
in  a  Southern  school  of  the  highest  grade  was  explaining  to  his 
class  of  young  ladies  a  proposed  course  of  study;  when  he 
announced  that  it  would  cover  three  or  four  years  gentle 
brows  arched  dubiously  and  soft  eyes  looked  deprecatingly  as 
with  delightful  naiveti  came  the  question,  “Ah,  but  when  are 
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we  to  get  married,  then?”  This  is  no  condemnation  of  the 
ideal  that  exalts  wifehood  and  motherhood  to  the  supreme 
position  in  woman’s  life — on  the  contrary,  such  ideals  are  right 
and  noble,  and  are  to  be  respected  to  the  extent  that  they  are 
the  expression  of  natural  law,  but  they  are  to  be  condemned 
when  the  narrowness  of  their  limitations  becomes  an  abuse. 
Marriage  must  ever  remain  the  natural  objective  and  home  the 
best  sphere  for  nearly  all  women ;  but  there  are  many  who  do 
not  marry,  and  so  long  as  there  are  thousands  of  this  class 
doing  efficiently  the  world’s  work,  not  merely  in  the  home,  but 
wherever  they  may  find  it,  so  long  it  cannot  be  granted  that 
these  are  the  only  objective  and  only  sphere  of  woman.  The 
ideals  that  hamper  the  usefulness  of  such  women,  that  degrade 
them  with  dependence  by  closing  the  channels  of  self-mainte¬ 
nance,  and  that  thus  bring  reproach  upon  them  are  to  that 
extent  false.  Tried  by  any  right  standard,  these  ideals  are 
defective.  The  wisdom  of  the  ages  has  been  put  under  con¬ 
tribution  to  perfect  man  in  his  various  occupations;  in  prepa¬ 
ration  for  these,  from  the  lowest  handcraft  to  the  work 
employing  the  highest  faculties,  training  has  been  considered 
indispensable  to  success.  But  the  tasks  of  woman,  conceded 
to  be  the  most  delicate,  the  most  difficult,  the  most  sacred  in 
life,  are  left  to  the  direction  of  instinct  and  such  powers  as 
form  her  natural  endowment.  This  is  not  merely  absence  of 
logic,  it  is  stultification. 

Another  cause  of  the  low  state  of  woman’s  education  in  the 
South  is  that  industrialism  that  measures  individual  worth  in 
terms  of  dollars  and  cents,  that  counts  a  country’s  growth  by 
factories  rather  than  by  schools,  and  drowns  the  voice  of  the 
spirit  witli  the  tumultuous  clamors  of  the  body.  This  cramp¬ 
ing  utilitarianism  which  clogs  the  world’s  true  progress  to-day 
may  be  somewhat  more  active  in  the  South  than  elsewhere  by 
reason  of  the  conditions  imposed  upon  her  by  the  Civil  War. 
After  so  long  a  prostration  her  surviving  energies  were  neces¬ 
sarily  directed  to  supply  the  needs  of  mere  existence,  and  her 
new  life  thus  received  a  bias  of  materialism  that  continues  to 
control  it,  though  without  sufficient  reason. 
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Such  facts  as  these  explain,  in  part,  the  seeming  paradox 
that  a  people  whose  very  name  is  a  synonym  for  devotion  to 
woman  are  laggards  in  the  line  of  her  truest  advance — explain, 
and  to  some  extent  palliate,  but  cannot  justify,  for  it  is 
impossible  to  justify  the  crudity,  the  superficiality,  the  imper¬ 
fection  of  Southern  education  for  girls,  stamped  upon  it  by  a 
comparison  with  the  standards  and  methods  that  everywhere 
prevail  in  boys’  schools,  and  are  also  unfailingly  characteristic 
of  the  best  schools  for  girls  in  other  places. 

The  following  statistics  taken  from  Klemm’s  introduction 
to  Helen  Lange’s  Education  of  Women  in  Europe  show,  so  far 
as  statistics  of  grades  may  show,  the  extent  to  which  Southern 
girls  are  offered  the  advantages  of  coeducation : 

I.  Annexes  to  male  colleges :  Ladles’  Annex,  Southwestern 
University,  Georgetown,  Tex. 

II.  State  Universities  open  to  both  sexes:  Texas,  Missis¬ 
sippi. 

III.  Other  colleges  and  seminaries  open  to  women:  Ala¬ 
bama,  Georgia,  Mississippi,  West  Virginia,  each,  i ;  Maryland, 
2;  Louisiana,  North  Carolina,  4  each,  one  of  these  in  each 
State  being  for  negroes. 

This  poor  showing  is  farther  discounted  by  the  fact  that  these 
statistics  reveal  nothing  either  of  the  real  rank  of  the  institu¬ 
tions  mentioned  or  of  the  character  of  the  work  done  by  them. 
Some  of  them  we  know  to  be  not  of  the  best.  It  is  beyond 
dispute  that  in  the  South  the  best  high-grade  schools  for 
boys  do  not  usually  receive  girls,  and  that  Southern  sentiment 
is  almost  universally  against  their  receiving  them.  Thus 
Southern  women  must  forego  the  training  that  would  enable 
them  to  compete  on  equal  terms  with  the  best  trained  women 
of  other  sections,  since  the  schools  provided  for  them  do  not 
give  this  training,  and  they  are  excluded  from  the  boys’  schools 
that  might  give  it.  Not  only  so,  but  so  strong  and  persistent 
is  the  inconsistency,  the  unreason,  of  those  who  direct  the 
education  of  women  that,  when  at  last  belated  civilization  has 
dragged  itself  to  practical  attention  to  this  part  of  its  neglected 
development,  it  substitutes  for  the  educational  theory  and 
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practice  established  as  best  by  the  accumulated  experience 
of  mankind,  doctrinaire  schemes  and  inefficient  foundations. 
To  illustrate:  From  the  earliest  civilization  to  the  present  edu¬ 
cational  forces  have  moved  primarily  along  intellectual  rather 
than  professional  and  industrial  lines;  such  seemed  to  the 
world’s  apprehension  the  most  generally  important  need  of 
man,  the  bread-winner,  and  yet  for  woman,  whose  power  is 
not  physical,  but  distinctively,  constitutionally,  inevitably 
emotional,  moral,  intellectual — for  her  there  is  a  marked 
tendency  to  make  training  primarily  industrial.  A  notable 
instance  of  this  inversion  of  natural  order  is  furnished  by  the 
State  of  South  Carolina,  which,  without  having  founded  one 
college  for  the  liberal  education  of  her  daughters,  is  just  estab¬ 
lishing  at  large  expense  an  industrial  college  for  women.* 

The  truism  that  no  individual,  institution,  or  nation  can  be 
better  than  its  best  ideals  is  illustrated  by  the  Southern  educa¬ 
tional  ideal  for  women,  as  expressed  in  its  schools,  and  espe¬ 
cially  in  its  colleges.  This  is  spoken  not  of  the  exceptional  but 
the  characteristic  schools.  Too  often  these  schools  are  estab¬ 
lished,  not  for  the  purpose  of  thorough  education,  but  simply 
as  a  means  of  livelihood  or  money-making;  starting,  as  they 
often  do,  with  wholly  insufficient  means,  and  depending  for 
support  upon  annual  patronage,  they  enter  upon  a  struggle 
which,  even  if  it  does  not  precipitate  them  into  superficiality 
and  clap-trap,  inevitably  handicaps  usefulness,  since  it  means 
few  and  poorly  paid  teachers  and  inadequate  equipment.  The 
legitimate  object  of  a  college  is  not  to  get  bread  and  meat  and 
money  for  a  dozen  or  two  people,  but  to  prepare  the  scores 
and  hundreds  that  from  time  to  time  come  under  its  direction 
to  do  th6  best  possible  work  for  themselves  and  mankind. 
This  departure  from  its  true  mission  is  the  confession  of  ineffi¬ 
ciency  and  should  be  the  signal  of  death;  but  it  is  not,  for 
these  educational  “pot-boilers”  seem  to  have  a  perpetual 
lease  of  life.  In  truth,  the  more  successful  in  their  real  objects 
they  become  the  more  unworthy  as  educating  influences  they 

'  The  Governor  of  South  Carolina  has  just  recommended  in  his  message  (Nov¬ 
ember,  1893)  the  admission  of  girls  to  the  State  college,  hitherto  open  to  boys  only. 
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prove.  What  a  contrast  in  this  respect  do  we  find  between 
the  Southern  girls’  and  the  Southern  boys’  college:  the  first 
is  not  esteemed  a  success  unless  it  declares  dividends ;  the 
second  is  not  expected  to  be  even  self-sustaining,  but  is  ad¬ 
judged  a  failure  if  lacking  endowment  to  make  it  independ¬ 
ent  of  that  annual  patronage  usually  the  sole  dependence  of 
the  girls’  school.  The  comparative  equipment  of  the  two  and 
the  popular  estimate  of  their  relative  importance  are  shown 
by  statistics  taken  from  the  report  of  the  United  States  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Education  for  1888-89,  given  below: 

Average  Values 


Male 

Female 

Grounds  and  Buildings . 

$129,823.44 

13.487-32 

136,053-13 

7,587.00 

24,427.00 

5722 

$38,181.04 

732.14 

2,909.82 

2,176.00 

7,522.00 

1371 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  statement  that  the  value  of  each 
item  of  equipment  is  for  the  boys’  schools  at  least  three  times 
that  for  the  girls’  schools,  and  in  some  instances  much  more. 
It  may  be  added  that  while  only  8  out  of  the  112  girls’  schools 
received  benefactions,  48  of  the  90  boys’  schools  were  thus 
helped. 

Foremost  among  the  things  to  be  condemned  in  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  Southern  girls’  colleges  is  the  heterogeneousness 
of  the  work  required  of  the  teachers.  Such  an  exception  to 
the  ‘spirit  of  the  time,  which  favors,  almost  to  the  point  of 
making  it  essential,  minute  specialization  in  every  kind  of 
work,  is  an  unmistakable  sign  of  weakness;  there  could  be  no 
better  indication  of  this  indifference — perhaps  contempt  were 
the  fitter  word — with  which  the  education  of  women  is 
regarded. 

Bryce  in  his  American  Commonwealth  tells  of  a  “Western 
University’’  whose  “faculty”  consisted  of  the  president  and 
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his  wife.  A  glance  over  the  catalogues  of  Southern  girls’ 
schools  shows  this  principle  of  the  concentration  of  forces  to 
be  very  active.  In  illustration  of  this  and  other  eccentricities 
of  Southern  girls’  schools,  here  are  some  statistics  taken  from 
the  catalogues  of  a  number  of  representative  schools  in  the 
12  Southern  States:  In  20  such  schools  there  are  only  3  dis¬ 
tinctly  good  courses  in  English,  and  only  i  department  of 
English  with  its  own  professor.  Curious  and  manifold  are  the 
combinations  of  subjects  under  one  teacher;  here  area  few: 
Higher  mathematics,  sciences,  mental  and  moral  philosophy; 
mathematics,  sciences,  French,  German;  Latin,  geology, 
astronomy,  history ;  mathematics,  Greek,  mental  and  moral 
philosophy,  natural  sciences;  English,  sciences,  history,  pri¬ 
mary  and  introductory  classes.  In  one  catalogue  English  is 
thus  distributed :  English  and  guitar,  English  and  mathematics, 
English  composition  and  history  and  literature ;  and  this  in 
a  school  that  claims  to  be  “the  largest  and  best  equipped 
educational  establishment  in  the  South,’’  “to  have  contri¬ 
buted  a  larger  share  to  the  advancement  of  learning  than  any 
similar  private  agency,’’  and  to  have  “a  charter  that  gives  full 
university  privileges.’’ 

^  The  president  of  one  of  these  schools  declared  that  he 

would  not  have  a  teacher  whose  hours  were  to  be  limited  or 
who  was  not  willing  to  teach  anything  he  required.  Another 
of  these  schools,  where  Latin,  English,  French,  and  science 
made  one  chair,  required  that  each  teacher  should,  in  addition 
to  the  duties  of  her  special  department,  superintend  pupils 
one  week  in  succession,  looking  after  health,  habits,  manners; 
and,  as  presiding  officer,  call  the  boarders’  roll,  require  daily 
exercise  of  young  ladies,  do  their  shopping,  accompany  them 
to  public  worship  and  Sunday  school,  superintend  all  bell 
ringing,  and  preside  in  lecture  hall  from  7  to  9  P.  M.  It  is 
needless  to  say  after  this  array  of  facts  that  twenty-five  hours 
a  week  in  the  classroom  is  not  an  unusual  requirement  of  the 
teacher.  Indeed,  the  principle  on  which  teachers’  work  is 
apportioned  seems  to  be  that  implied  in  the  question  of  the 
little  darky  who,  having  apparently  finished  his  task,  called 
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out,  “Miss  Sary,  I  done  full  up  de  jug;  mus’  I  put  any  mo’ 
in’t?” 

All  this,  besides  implying  a  reckless  disregard  of  justice, 
presupposes  an  impossible  perfection  of  attainment,  versa¬ 
tility  of  powers,  and  flexibility  of  adaptiveness  in  the  teacher. 
Even  if  such  mental  phenomena  could  be  found  in  teachers 
whose  salaries  possibly  average,  in  the  case  of  women,  $400 
and  board,  there  is  not  one  woman — or  man  either — in  ten 
thousand  that  ought  or  could  stand  the  physical  strain  of 
such  work  well  done. 

One  bold,  adventurous  catalogue,  scorning  the  restraints  upon 
immortal  mind  represented  by  the  restrictions  on  female  edu¬ 
cation,  makes  a  mad  break  from  thralldom  and  lands  itself  in 
the  terra  incognita  of  Volapiik.  “A  course  in  Volapiik” !  these 
are  the  words,  set  down  large  that  all  may  read.  Ye  gods! 
who  could  have  thought  it?  justice  at  last  to  women — poetic 
justice!  What  a  handsome  amende  the  tardy  ages  make. 
Woman,  who  has  been  denied  all  knowledge  of  the  old 
sciences,  is  to  have  a  new  one,  all  to  herself — one  that  men 
know  nothing  about — and,  best  of  all,  it  is  to  be  a  new  tongue  ! 
What  regard  for  the  eternal  fitnesses!  Why  further  example? 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  these  catalogues  show  all  the  vagaries  of 
the  empiricism  that  must  characterize  an  educational  system 
without  standards  and  without  tests. 

Another  evil  is  the  illogical  administration  of  the  curric¬ 
ulum,  stress  being  laid  upon  departments  of  mere  accomplish¬ 
ment  rather  than  upon  those  of  essential  training;  elocution, 
painting,  music,  calisthenics,  in  the  interest  of  advertisement, 
and  in  obedience  to  the  demand  at  home  and  in  society  for 
some  immediate,  visible  sign  of  attainment,  being  permitted 
to  infringe  upon  the  time  necessary  to  success  in  more  impor¬ 
tant  studies.  This  evil  is  strongly  intrenched  in  public  favor, 
being  a  slightly  widened  form  of  the  eighteenth  century  stay- 
at-home,  make-goose-berry-wine,  mind-your-lord-and-master 
standard  of  womanly  accomplishment.  The  study  of  the 
mother-tongue,  for  example,  is  generally  confined  to  elementary 
grammatical  work  in  the  lower  classes,  a  modicum  of  text- 
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book  rhetoric  in  the  junior,  and  text-book  literature,  chiefly 
statistical,  in  the  senior. 

That  ignorance  and  disregard  of  health  laws  so  characteristic 
of  schoolgirls  generally  as  undoubtedly  to  produce  or  foster 
diseases  that  become  the  cogenital  taint  of  generations,  finds 
no  exception  among  Southern  girls,  and  here,  as  elsewhere,  is 
inadequately  met  by  their  training.  There  is  an  imperative 
need  in  every  girls’  college  of  a  competent  woman  instructor 
to  give  practical  and  intimate  talks  to  the  pupils  on  the  care 
of  the  body,  thus  imparting  such  knowledge  of  the  laws 
governing  it  as  will  compel  even  ordinary  intelligence  to 
observance  of  them.  The  unreasonable  number  of  studies 
required  of  girls  or  permitted  them  has  a  practical  bearing 
upon  this  point ;  they  often  carry  eight  or  ten  subjects  at  a 
time — about  twice  as  many  as  are  allowed  boys — having 
besides  the  additional  tax  of  preparing  for  public  exhibitions 
at  the  close  of  each  term — this,  too,  at  a  time  when  the  stress 
of  examinations  is  upon  them  and  vitality  is  already  lowered 
by  the  session’s  work.  The  faultiness  of  a  system  that  permits 
such  a  waste  of  vital  force  is  evident.  It  is  possible  in  girls’ 
schools  only  because  the  education  of  girls  has  not,  in  the  eye 
of  the  public,  reached  that  degree  of  importance  that  connects 
it  with  the  public  weal  and  so  commands  public  attention. 

The  logical  precedent,  however,  of  college  improvement  is 
the  establishment  of  a  university  and  the  articulation  with  it 
of  the  primary  and  the  secondary  schools.  The  university  is 
the  center  of  gravity  in  the  educational  system.  Its  necessity 
as  a  regulating  principle  is  attested  by  the  fact  that  every 
enlightened  State  provides  in  its  system  of  education  for  men 
this  regulative  influence  of  university  education  and  subordi¬ 
nates  the  lower  grades  of  education  to  its  direction  and  control. 
The  university  commands  the  educational  movement.  That 
no  State,  save  those  that  have  co-education,  however  enlight¬ 
ened,  makes  such  provision  for  its  young  women  is  but  added 
proof  of  the  unjust  discrimination  against  women  as  such. 
There  is  at  least  one  State-endowed  boys’  school  of  high  grade 
to  be  found  in  each  State  of  the  Union,  in  some  States  there 
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are  two  or  there;  with  the  exception  of  Normal  Schools,  there 
is  not  for  girls  one  such  school  in  the  United  States. 

Backward  as  the  world  may  be  in  this  matter,  its  widening 
intelligence  is  beginning  to  doubt  the  justice  of  that  law  of 
intellectual  primogeniture  which  has  hitherto  invested  men 
only  with  the  highest  privileges  of  education,  and  the  State 
must  inevitably  come  at  last,  under  the  demands  of  progress 
and  justice,  to  the  practical  recognition  of  the  educational 
rights  of  its  daughters  that  it  makes  in  the  case  of  its  sons. 
The  need  of  this  recognition  at  once  is  imperative  in  the  South. 
Granted  the  paramount  importance  of  the  university  as  the 
articulating  and  molding  power  of  any  educational  system,  it 
follows  that  if  the  Southern  female  educational  system  is  to  be 
thus  developed  out  of  its  present  condition  of  incapacity,  it 
must  do  so  through  State  aid.  Ample  capital  is  indispensable. 
The  South  has  not  the  large  private  fortunes  that  so  often  in 
the  North  are  devoted  to  school  endowments.  So  numerous, 
varied,  and  urgent  are  the  demands  for  such  capital  as  she  has 
that,  in  the  present  state  of  opinion  and  feeling  toward  the 
higher  education  of  women,  it  is  scarcely  to  be  hoped  that  any 
corporative  or  private  enterprise  will  meet  the  needs  of  the 
situation.  It  is  true  that  stock  companies  are  often  formed  in 
the  South  for  the  foundation  of  colleges  whose  avowed  object 
is  this  higher  education  of  women ;  but,  in  most  cases,  this  is 
a  part  of  the  booming  mania  so  characteristic  of  Southern  busi¬ 
ness  life  at  present.  It  is  too  often  meaningless  except  as  an 
admission  of  the  importance  of  the  subject,  for  so  crude  are 
the  ideas  as  to  the  needs  of  such  institutions,  or  so  meager  the 
means  provided,  that  in  no  case  is  there  money  enough  to  sus¬ 
tain  them  efficiently.  To  cite  a  case  in  point:  A  certain 
Southern  town,  in  the  interest  of  its  “boom,”  organized  a  stock 
company  for  the  building  of  a  college,  purchased  an  eligible 
location,  erected  a  handsome  building,  furnished  dining  room, 
parlor,  and  dormitories  excellently,  and  recitation  rooms  par¬ 
tially,  and  then,  without  laboratory,  observatory,  apparatus, 
museum,  library — without  even  a  reading  table,  proceeded  to 
speak  of  the  establishment  as  “the  Vassar  of  the  South,”  and 
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with  $350  and  board  as  the  maximum  salary  paid  to  female 
collegiate  teachers,  made  a  published  announcement  that,  in 
order  to  secure  specialists  in  each  department,  the  college  paid 
its  teachers  at  least  one-third  more  than  did  other  Southern 
schools !  Such  conduct  as  this  can  be  attributed  only  to  dense 
ignorance  or  shameless  charlatanry.  Whatever  its  immediate 
cause,  its  results  must  be  the  responsibility  of  a  public  whose 
unintelligence,  indifference,  or  connivance  makes  such  mockery 
of  education  possible.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  is  an 
extreme  case,  but  if  not  typical,  it  reveals  a  public  sentiment 
incompatible  with  educational  thoroughness  and  progressive¬ 
ness.  If  any  boys’  school  dared  make  such  unsustained  pre¬ 
tensions  it  would  be  hooted  out  of  existence. 

Until  standards  and  tests  such  as  prevail  in  male  schools  are 
applied  to  girls’  schools  in  the  South,  a  fatal  irresponsibility 
must  impair  their  dignity  and  efficiency.  A  university  by 
furnishing  such  standards  and  tests  would  afford  that  incentive 
to  thoroughness  in  the  lower  schools,  which  is  the  surest  guar¬ 
antee  of  homogeneous  development  for  the  whole  system. 
So  far  is  the  South  from  this  at  present  that  every  female 
school,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  is  an  isolated  autonomy, 
independent  and  irresponsible  in  standard,  and  too  often 
arrogant  and  self-satisfied  in  its  ignorance. 

The  evils  here  set  forth,  though  discreditable,  are  not  unmiti¬ 
gated  or  irremediable;  it  is  not  asserted  that  the  South  is 
stationary  in  the  education  of  women,  but  that  she  moves  too 
slowly;  not  that  there  is  no  improvement,  but  that  improve¬ 
ment  is  embryonic  and  sporadic ;  not  that  no  interest  exists, 
but  that  it  is  occasional  and  incidental.  It  is  evident  that 
until  this  movement  becomes  general,  this  improvement  char¬ 
acteristic,  this  interest  sustained  and  deepening,  her  woman¬ 
hood  is  intellectually  dishonored,  her  usefulness  impaired,  her 
civilization  discounted.  The  remedy  lies  in  such  an  education 
of  public  sentiment  as  shall  set  to  work  the  activities  of  reform. 

Mary  V.  Woodward 


Spartanburg,  S.  C. 


THE  REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  TEN 


ITS  USE  FOR  THE  IMPROVEMENT  OF  TEACHERS  NOW  AT 
WORK  IN  THE  SCHOOLS 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  not  to  review  or  criticise  the 
report,  but  to  make  a  few  suggestions  in  regard  to  its  use  as 
a  basis  of  study  for  teachers  now  at  work.  The  report  is  fully 
worthy  of  careful,  prolonged  investigation,  thought,  and  dis¬ 
cussion.  In  fact,  I  know  of  no  book  upon  pedagogics  that  can 
be  studied  so  profitably  as  this  concensus  of  opinion  of  ninety 
of  the  picked  school  men  from  all  parts  of  the  country, 
together  with  the  lucid  exposition  of  the  Committee  of  Ten. 

The  subjects  of  discussion  cover,  with  some  few  exceptions, 
the  main  questions  in  the  line  of  educational  progress.  The 
most  encouraging  fact  which  is  strongly  brought  out  in  the 
report,  is  the  substantial  agreement  in  regard  to  the  pressing 
needs  of  all  schools,  on  the  part  of  the  nine  committees, 
indorsed  by  the  Committee  of  Ten.  It  was  found  that  the 
university  and  high  school  had  precisely  the  same  needs  as 
the  primary  school.  The  whole  report  is  a  complete  recog¬ 
nition,  in  fact,  of  the  immediate  wants  of  education  and  the 
necessity  of  renewed  study  and  more  thoughtful  application 
of  the  truth  found.  What  the  four  hundred  thousand  teachers 
now  at  work  in  the  common  schools  of  America  require,  is  a 
profound  feeling  that  there  is  something  much  better  for  the 
children  than  is  generally  applied  at  the  present  time ;  and  that 
something  better  may  be  found  by  a  close  and  persistent  study. 
We  have  fully  arrived  at  a  period  in  our  common  school  his¬ 
tory  when  this  necessity  on  the  part  of  all  teachers  is  strikingly 
apparent.  I  propose,  therefore,  to  make  a  few  suggestions  in 
regard  to  the  study  of  this  valuable  report  on  the  part  of  all 
teachers  in  this  country. 
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First,  I  would  suggest  two  modes  of  circulating  the  report. 
It  should  be  very  carefully  indexed,  and  a  complete  syllabus 
of  study  made  for  the  whole  report;  and  also,  a  syllabus  for 
each  conference  report.  The  syllabuses  should  include  ques¬ 
tions  upon  the  most  pregnant  subjects,  and  the  correlations  of 
the  same  ideas  in  the  different  conference  reports.  These 
should  be  made  ready  for  the  teachers,  bound  as  a  whole  and 
in  separate  numbers,  in  handy  forms  for  study.  Reports  in 
both  forms  should  be  made  available  at  a  small  cost  to  super¬ 
intendents,  boards  of  education,  teachers,  and  the  public  gener¬ 
ally.  I  might  add  that  to  each  report  of  each  committee  could 
be  added  a  list  of  the  best  books  bearing  upon  the  topics  of 
the  reports. 

The  time  is  fully  come  when  teachers’  meetings,  institutes, 
and  associations,  should  be  made  far  more  effective.  All 
teachers’  institutes  should  be  preceded  by  careful  study  of  the 
subjects  presented.  The  teachers  should  come  to  the  meet¬ 
ings  fully  prepared  to  hear  discussions  and  take  part  in  them. 
For  instance,  each  report  of  the  committees  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  teachers  for  preliminary  study.  The  teachers 
should  come  to  such  meetings  with  their  heads  full  of  ques¬ 
tions,  and  their  hearts  full  of  experience.  In  the  discussion  of 
a  complete  report  of  one  of  the  committees,  a  member  of  the 
committee,  if  possible,  should  be  selected  to  lead  the  discus¬ 
sion,  or  some  expert  in  the  same  direction. 

For  instance,  a  superintendent  may  distribute  the  report 
upon  natural  history  among  all  his  teachers,  with  the  announce¬ 
ment  that  in  one  month  it  is  to  be  discussed  under  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  sqme  expert  upon  the  subject.  One-half  of  the  time 
of  the  meeting  should  be  taken  for  general  discussion,  under 
the  skillful  direction  of  a  competent  moderator  who  has  the 
skill  and  tact  to  call  out  the  best  from  every  teacher,  who  can 
ask  pointed  questions,  such  as  the  following:  i.  What  is  your 
opinion  of  this  proposition?  2.  What  have  you  against  it? 
3.  What  do  you  know  about  its  actual  application  in  school? 

One  of  the  most  striking  features  of  the  report  is  the 
demand  for  the  introduction  of  new  studies  in  the  primary  and 
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grammar  grades.  The  following  paragraphs,  taken  from  differ¬ 
ent  reports,  may  be  made  the  basis  of  a  very  profitable  discus¬ 
sion.  The  conference  upon  physics,  chemistry,  and  astronomy 
recommends: 

I.  That  the  study  of  simple  natural  phenomena  be  introduced  into  the 
elementary  schools  and  that  this  study,  so  far  as  practicable,  be  pursued  by 
means  of  experiments  carried  on  by  the  pupil ;  also  that  in  connection 
therewith,  in  the  upper  grades  of  these  schools,  practice  be  given  in  the  use 
of  simple  instruments  for  making  physical  measurements. 

The  conference  upon  the  study  of  natural  history  passed  the 
following  resolution  unanimously: 

Resolved,  That  the  study  of  natural  history  in  both  the  elementary  school 
and  the  high  school  should  be  by  direct  observational  study  with  the  spec¬ 
imens  in  the  hands  of  each  pupil,  and  that  in  the  work  below  the  high 
school  no  text-book  should  be  used. 

The  report  of  this  conference  is  full  of  suggestions  in  regard 
to  the  teaching  of  natural  history,  paragraphs  4  and  5  on  p.  143 
being  especially  valuable.  Geography,  although  not  in  name 
a  new  study,  is  in  reality  new,  as  it  is  presented  by  the  con¬ 
ference  upon  geography.  The  whole  description  of  the  sub¬ 
ject-matter  of  geography,  beginning  on  p.  2 1 1 ,  is  most  excellent. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  observation,  in  all  the  subjects  of  study 
in  which  that  mental  process  can  be  applied,  is  repeatedly 
urged.  The  Committee  of  Ten  makes  a  very  important  sug¬ 
gestion  in  regard  to  field  study,  which  I  here  quote  from  p.  50: 

The  Committee  venture  to  suggest  further  that,  in  addition  to  the  reg¬ 
ular  school  sessions  in  the  morning,  one  afternoon  in  every  week  should  be 
used  for  out-of-door  instruction  in  geography,  botany,  zoology,  and  geology, 
these  afternoon  and  Saturday  morning  exercises  being  counted  as  regular 
work  for  the  teachers  who  conduct  them. 

My  suggestion,  then,  is  that  the  passages  above  quoted  and 
referred  to,  be  printed  as  a  syllabus,  including  questions  such 
as  these : 

I.  Should  the  natural  sciences,  including  botany,  zoology, 
chemistry,  physics,  and  physiography,  be  introduced  into  the 
primary  schools?  2.  Is  not  the  curriculum  at  present  so  full 
that  the  introduction  of  new  studies  would  be  an  imposition 
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upon  both  teachers  and  pupils?  3.  What  is  the  probable 
effect  of  the  introduction  of  these  sciences  upon  pupils? 
4.  What  relation  have  these  sciences  to  the  teaching  of  read¬ 
ing?  5.  What  to  writing?  6.  What  to  number?  7.  What 
means,  apparatus,  etc.,  are  necessary  for  the  teaching  of  these 
subjects  in  primary  schools?  8.  What  means  are  generally  at 
hand,  near  and  around  most  schoolhouses?  9.  What  is  the 
chief  difficulty  in  the  way  of  introducing  these  subjects? 

10.  If  the  elementary  sciences  are  properly  taught,  related  to 
reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  will  not  the  “3  R’s”  be  far 
better  learned  than  by  teaching  them  in  the  old  isolated  way? 

11.  If  all  these  subjects  should  not  be  introduced  at  once,' 
in  what  order  should  they  be  introduced?  12.  What  sub¬ 
jects  should  be  admitted  in  the  first,  second,  and  third 
grades?  13.  Discuss  methods  of  teaching  elementary  science. 

14.  Should  one  topic  be  exhausted  before  another  is  taken  up? 

15.  Is  the  plan  of  Mr.  Jackman  in  his  Nature  Study  a  proper 
one?  16.  In  what  schools  are  these  subjects  now  taught? 
17.  What  means  shall  be  taken  to  instruct  the  teachers  in 
the  new  subjects? 

Let  another  topic  be  the  great  importance  of  field  study. 
Then  ask  such  questions  as  these: 

I.  Is  the  suggestion  of  President  Eliot,  that  Saturday  morn¬ 
ing  should  be  taken  for  this  purpose,  a  good  one?  2.  Can 
children  learn  more  under  good  direction  in  the  field  than  they 
can  in  the  schoolroom?  3.  Would  it  not  be  a  good  plan  to  take 
at  least  one  day  in  a  week  for  field  study?  4.  How  should 
field  study  be  directed?  5.  What  have  you  in  your  vicinity 
for  such  study?  6.  Have  you  studied  carefully  the  three 
reports  upon  the  introduction  of  physics,  chemistry,  and 
astronomy?  7.  Upon  natural  history?  8.  Upon  geography? 
9.  What  suggestions  made  in  these  reports  are  you  now 
applying  in  school? 

History  may  be  taken  up  in  the  same  way,  selecting  a  few 
excerpts  from  the  report,  such  as : 

That  the  work  of  history  should  begin  with  elementary  studies  in  biog¬ 
raphy  and  mythology,  re-enforced  by  good  historical  reading,  needs  no  argu- 
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ment.  The  interest  of  the  pupil  is  thus  stimulated  and  he  is  prepared  to 
take  up  more  serious  study  when  the  time  comes. 

First  of  all  comes  the  preliminary  question,  at  what  time  may  children 
profitably  begin  to  study  history  }  Upon  this  subject  there  seems  to  be  a 
general  concurrence  of  opinion  among  the  persons  whom  we  have  con¬ 
sulted.  An  interest  in  the  stories  and  adventures  in  which  history  abounds 
may  be  cultivated  as  soon  as  children  begin  to  read  at  all.  On  the  question 
where  the  formal  and  systematic  study  of  history  is  to  begin,  there  is 
more  divergence ;  two  of  the  most  eminent  New  England  superintendents 
say,  at  ten  years  ;  others  would  begin  at  about  twelve.  In  the  opinion  of 
your  conference  children  from  nine  to  eleven  may  well  begin  by  reading 
historical  selections  from  standard  authors,  and  the  careful  study  of  history 
ought  not  to  be  delayed  beyond  the  eleventh,  or  at  the  latest,  the  twelfth 
year;  our  recommendations  (Resolutions  12,  14)  provide  for  at  least  two 
years  of  methodical  study  of  history  in  the  grammar  school. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  conference  upon  history  did  not 
advise  the  introduction  of  this  subject  in  the  first  four  grades. 
In  the  fifth  grade,  they  recommend  the  elementary  studies  of 
biography  and  mythology.  Therefore,  make  the  following  a 
subject  of  study  and  discussion  : 

I.  Is  there  any  good  reason  why  mythology  should  not  be 
introduced  into  the  first  grade,  and  into  the  kindergarten? 
2,  What  relation  has  mythology  to  history?  3.  What  is  the 
educative  effect  of  fairy  stories?  4.  What  history  can  be 
taught  the  pupils  of  the  first  four  grades?  5.  What  relation 
has  mythology  to  science?  6.  What  subjects  lie  nearest 
mythology?  7.  Should  not  the  history  or  brief  account  of  the 
savage  and  barbarous  tribes  be  introduced  in  the  primary 
grades;  for  instance,  of  the  Indians  and  Eskimos?  8.  What 
relation  has  the  study  of  history  to  reading  and  writing? 

9.  What  is  the  danger  of  the  exclusive  use  of  a  text-book? 

10,  Can  little  children  be  made  intensely  interested  in  the 
study  of  history?  ii.  What  relation  has  the  study  of  history 
to  geography  and  to  the  natural  .sciences?  12.  What  is  the 
relation  of  history  to  literature?  13.  Cannot  all  literature  be 
profitably  taught  in  direct  relation  to  the  study  of  history? 
14.  How  can  a  great  interest  be  developed  in  children  in  the 
direction  of  reading  histories  and  biographies?  15.  Have  you 
read  the  report  of  the  conference  upon  history?  16.  What 
are  the  best  things  that  you  find  in  it?  17.  To  what  do  you 
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object?  18.  What  is  meant  by  a  "dry  and  lifeless  system  of 
instruction  in  text-books”?  19.  Describe  a  “rational  kind  of 
work”  in  history.  20.  Can  a  teacher  who  does  not  love  the 
study  of  history,  teach  it?  21.  What  improvements  are  you 
making  in  your  own  teaching  of  this  subject? 

No  school  topic  has  been  more  discussed  during  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century  than  the  teaching  of  technical  grammar. 
The  conference  upon  English  has  presented  us  with  a  clear 
exposition  of  the  principles  and  methods  of  teaching  English. 
I  would  suggest  the  following  basis  for  discussion  in  this 
direction : 

The  main  direct  objects  of  the  teaching  of  English  in  schools  seem  to  be 
two  :  (i)  to  enable  the  pupil  to  understand  the  expressed  thoughts  of  others 
and  to  give  expression  to  thoughts  of  his  own ;  and  (2)  to  cultivate  a  taste 
for  reading,  to  give  the  pupil  some  acquaintance  with  good  literature,  and 
to  furnish  him  with  the  means  of  extending  that  acquaintance.  Inciden¬ 
tally,  no  doubt,  a  variety  of  other  ends  may  be  subserved  by  English  study, 
but  such  subsidiary  interests  should  never  be  allowed  to  encroach  on  the 
two  main  purposes  just  indicated. 

If  the  pupil  is  to  secure  control  of  the  language  as  an  instrument  for  the 
expression  of  his  thoughts,  it  is  necessary  (i)  that,  during  the  period  of 
life  when  imitation  is  the  chief  motive  principle  in  education,  he  should  be 
kept  so  far  as  possible  away  from  the  influence  of  bad  models  and  under 
the  influence  of  good  models,  and  (2)  that  every  thought  which  he  expresses, 
whether  orally  or  on  paper,  should  be  regarded  as  a  proper  subject  for 
criticism  as  to  language.  Thus  every  lesson  in  geography  or  physics  or 
mathematics  may  and  should  become  a  part  of  the  pupil’s  training  in  Eng¬ 
lish.  There  can  be  no  more  appropriate  moment  for  a  brief  lesson  in 
expression  than  the  moment  when  the  pupil  has  something  which  he  is  try¬ 
ing  to  express.  If  this  principle  is  not  regarded,  a  recitation  in  history  or  in 
botany,  for  example,  may  easily  undo  all  that  a  set  exercise  in  English  has 
accomplished.  In  order  that  both  teacher  and  pupil  may  attach  due  im¬ 
portance  to  this  incidental  instruction  in  English,  the  pupil’s  standing  in 
any  subject  should  depend  in  part  on  his  use  of  clear  and  correct  English. 


An  important  suggestion  comes  from  the  conference  upon 
the  study  of  Latin  that  is  pertinent  to  the  teaching  of  Eng¬ 
lish.  It  will  be  found  on  p.  65. 

Other  important  paragraphs  are  those  dealing  with  the 
influence  of  the  teacher  of  English  (p.  94),  and  the  time  and 
method  of  teaching  formal  grammar  (p.  88). 

Using  the  passages  in  question,  propound  these  queries: 
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I.  What  changes  would  you  make  if  these  principles  and 
methods  were  applied  in  your  school?  2.  Do  you  believe  the 
statement  “that  a  student  may  be  taught  to  speak  and  write 
good  English  without  receiving  any  special  instruction  in  for¬ 
mal  grammar”?  3.  Please  state  in  detail  the  benefit  to  your 
pupils  of  teaching  technical  grammar.  4.  Are  you  sure  that 
their  speech  and  writing  are  improved  thereby?  5.  Could  the 
time  employed  in  teaching  technical  grammar  be  more  profit¬ 
ably  employed  in  teaching  other  studies?  6.  What  relation 
has  the  teaching  of  language  to  all  other  studies?  7.  Which 
is  the  more  important  to  children,  the  study  of  the  elementary 
sciences,  or  the  study  of  technical  grammar?  8.  Resolved,  that 
we  accept  the  conclusions  of  the  conference  upon  English,  and 
will  in  future  comply  with  the  directions  therein  given. 

Fully  one-third  of  the  time  in  the  common  schools  is  given 
up  to  the  study  of  arithmetic.  Therefore  there  ought  to  be 
great  interest  in  the  conference  report  on  mathematics.  I 
would  choose  the  paragraphs  on  subjects  and  methods  (p.  105), 
on  teaching  geometry  (p.  23),  and  on  wasted  energy  (p.  18), 
and  have  fully  debated  the  main  points  that  they  raise,  such 
as:  I.  The  omission  of  unnecessary  topics.  2.  “The  method 
of  teaching  should  be  throughout  objective.”  3.  The  waste 
of  time  and  energy  in  mathematical  teaching.  4.  The  early 
introduction  of  concrete  geometry.  5.  Is  it  not  possible  to 
teach  both  arithmetic  and  geometry  in  direct  relation  to  the 
sciences,  geography,  and  history? 

One  suggestion  of  the  conference  upon  modern  languages 
has  a  direct  bearing  upon  primary  education,  and  furnishes  an 
excellent  topic  for  a  teachers’  meeting.  It  is  as  follows: 

2.  We  believe  that  children  should,  if  possible,  begin  their  study  of  Ger¬ 
man  or  French  by  the  time  they  are  ten  years  old.  At  that  age  their 
perceptions  are  acute,  their  vocal  organs  are  still  flexible,  and  they  are 
comparatively  free  from  that  morbid  fear  of  ridicule  which  impedes  their 
progress  in  later  years ;  consequently  they  are  able  to  acquire  a  tolerably 
correct  pronunciation  and  make  some  headway  in  the  practical  use  of  the 
language.  Moreover,  their  interest  is  easily  kindled,  and  they  are  eager 
to  imbil)e  the  life  and  spirit  of  a  foreign  tongue.  We  do  not  on  the  other 
hand,  recommend  the  introduction  of  German  or  French  earlier  than  the 
fifth  school  year,  because  we  fear  that  if  it  were  begun  sooner,  it  would 
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necessarily  be  broken  off  before  the  end  of  the  grammar  school  course ;  and 
any  interruption  of  the  modern  language  study  should,  in  our  opinion,  be 
carefully  avoided. 

Ask  every  teacher  to  consider  these  questions:  i.  The 
courses  of  study  now  overcrowded,  what  could  be  done  in 
grammar  schools  with  a  modern  language?  2.  Is  not  the 
"overcrowding”  due  to  the  quantity  ideal?  3.  When  the  ideal 
of  quality  is  fully  applied,  will  not  there  be  plenty  of  time  for 
the  new  subjects,  including  one  modern  language? 

The  most  remarkable  showing  in  nearly  all  the  reports  is  a 
very  marked  tendency  toward  the  modern  doctrine  of  unifica¬ 
tion  or  co-ordination  of  studies.  Truly,  the  conferences  were 
assemblages  of  prophets,  inasmuch  as  the  future  of  all  educa¬ 
tion  is  wrapped  up  in  the  evolution  of  this  science  of  educa¬ 
tion.  "Enriching  the  course  of  study”  to  "quantity”  teachers 
means  heaping  on  burdens  too  great  to  be  borne.  Think  of 
botany,  zoology,  physics,  chemistry,  geography,  meteorology, 
mythology,  history,  and  art  in  the  primary  schools !  Add  the 
“three  R’s”  and  confusion  is  confounded.  There  is  only  one 
refuge  and  that  is  "quality”  teaching,  that  teaching  which 
makes  the  soul  the  focus  of  light,  in  which  all  the  rays  are 
blended.  It  means  a  richness  and  fullness  of  action  for  the 
all-sided  development  of  body,  mind,  and  soul.  Some  of  the 
principal  suggestions  tending  toward  the  theory  of  concentra¬ 
tion  are  presented  in  the  report  on  pages  16,  27,  28,  96,  199, 
138,  and  33. 

There  can  be  no  more  profitable  study  for  teacher’s  insti¬ 
tutes,  clubs,  and  classes,  than  those  that  would  spring  from 
a  close  investigation  of  the  theory  of  concentration.  This 
theory  at  least  presents  an  excellent  working  hypothesis  to  be 
proved  or  disproved.  Every  step  in  examination  will  throw 
new  light  upon  the  organic  unity  of  all  subjects  of  study;  its 
application  will  solve  the  question  of  overburdening  courses  of 
study.  Fortunately,  we  have  a  good  groundwork  of  this 
theory,  and  considerable  experience  in  its  application.  I 
allude  to  the  Herbartian  theor3%  whose  disciples  are  among  the 
most  prominent  and  most  progressive  educators  in  America. 
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A  study  of  the  Herbartian  theory  as  presented  by  Stoy,  Rein, 
De  Garmo,  the  two  McMurrys,  and  Seeley,  and  such  books 
as  Lange’s  Apperception  and  Herbart’s  Psychology  are  also 
recommended.  Formulate  questions  for  discussion  such  as: 

I.  Is  it  possible  and  practicable  to  teach  the  first  steps  of 
reading  under  the  impulses  of  the  thought  acquired  in  the 
study  of  elementary  science,  myth,  and  history?  2.  Can  the 
art  of  penmanship  be  economically  acquired  by  the  expression 
of  thought?  In  other  words,  should  all  writing,  including 
spelling,  punctuation,  capitalization,  be  learned  through  the 
expression  of  educative  thought?  3.  Cannot  a  knowledge  of 
number  be  best  obtained  by  applying  it  to  the  study  of 
science,  geography,  and  history?  Or,  how  far  may  arithmetic 
be  profitably  applied  to  the  teaching  of  those  subjects? 
4.  Should  drawing,  painting,  modeling,  spring  out  of  the 
necessities  for  the  proper  teaching  of  the  sciences,  geography, 
and  history?  5.  What  are  the  relations  of  geography, 
geology,  mineralogy,  physics,  and  chemistry?  6.  Can  history 
be  properly  or  profitably  taught  without  teaching  geography 
at  the  same  time?  7.  What  are  the  relations  of  literature  to 
history  and  to  science?  8.  Have  you  practically  applied  any 
details  of  the  theory  under  discussion? 

The  application  of  the  principles  and  methods  of  the  confer¬ 
ences  demands  a  thorough  revision  of  the  existing  courses  of 
study. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  courses  of  study,  one  a  course 
adapted  to  circumstances;  by  circumstances  is  meant  the  aver¬ 
age  ability  of  teachers.  Such  a  course  bends  upward  under 
the  personal  power  of  individuals,  and  bends  down  to  the 
weakness  of  incapables.  It  is  a  course  by  which  onward  move¬ 
ment  is  possible.  Another  course  may  be  called  ideal,  a  course 
made  under  the  supposition  that  all  teachers  are  equal  to  their 
sacred  office.  It  is  a  course  not  by  which,  but  toward  which 
teachers  may  work.  President  Baker  suggests  such  a  course 
in  his  brave  dissent  from  the  majority.  He  says: 

The  training  of  “  observation,  memory,  expression,  and  reasoning 
(inductive)  ’’  is  a  very  important  part  of  education,  but  is  not  all  of  education. 
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The  imagination,  deductive  reasoning,  the  rich  possibilities  of  emotional 
life,  the  education  of  the  will  through  ethical  ideas  and  correct  habit,  all 
are  to  be  considered  in  a  scheme  of  learning.  Ideals  are  to  be  added  to 
the  scientific  method. 

A  third  curriculum  may  be  called  a  “fixed  course/'  a  course 
that  demands  fixed  methods,  inflexible  examinations,  en  bloc 
promotions,  a  course  that  admits  of  no  originality,  or  origin¬ 
ality  under  the  penalty  of  disgrace.  There  are  boards  of  edu¬ 
cation  that  never  turn  a  teacher  out  unless  he  ventures  to 
suggest  that  his  soul  is  his  own.  Such  courses,  such  drudgery, 
and  such  degradation  of  teachers,  prevail  in  our  free  land 
to-day.  The  conferences  demand  revision  of  the  courses,  and 
with  that,  demand  reform  in  teaching.  Underneath  it  all,  is 
the  command  that  teachers  shall  be  allowed  to  study  and  apply 
that  which  they  believe  to  be  true  and  right. 

The  first  suggestion  I  have  to  make  in  the  revision  of  school 
courses  is  that  teachers  should  be  required  to  take  an  active 
part  in  discussions  that  look  toward  change;  that  the  primary 
teachers,  for  instance,  make,  by  committees,  a  course  of  study 
to  be  presented  to  the  superintendent  or  board,  for  their  con¬ 
sideration,  that  the  reserve  of  actual  experience  with  children 
be  called  upon.  The  foundation  of  a  good  course  of  study  is 
a  clear  understanding  of  the  relative  values  of  studies,  and  the 
average  ability  of  teachers. 

One  unanimous  conclusion  of  all  the  conferences,  a  conclu¬ 
sion  without  a  single  dissenting  voice,  or  vote,  is  worth  all  the 
cost  and  all  the  pains  that  were  necessary  to  produce  the 
report.  That  conclusion  is  that  there  should  be  no  such  thing 
as  class  education.  President  Eliot  is  emphatic  as  to  this. 
He  says  (p.  51): 

The  secondaiy  schools  of  the  United  States,  taken  as  a  whole,  do  not 
exist  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  boys  and  girls  for  colleges.  Only  an 
insignificant  percentage  of  the  graduates  of  these  schools  go  to  colleges  or 
scientific  schools.  Their  main  function  is  to  prepare  for  the  duties  of  life 
that  small  proportion  of  all  the  children  in  the  country — a  proportion  small 
in  number,  but  very  important  to  the  welfare  of  the  nation — who  show 
themselves  able  to  profit  by  an  education  prolonged  to  the  eighteenth  year, 
and  whose  parents  are  able  to  support  them  while  they  remain  so  long  at 
school. 
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I  heard,  the  other  day,  one  of  the  most  progressive  State 
superintendents  of  the  West  deliver  an  excellent  lecture  upon 
"Reforms  in  school  work,”  in  which  he  earnestly  advised 
enriching  courses  of  study  with  elementary  science  and  history. 
A  gentleman  stepped  upon  the  platform  after  the  lecture  to 
thank  him,  and  at  the  same  time  said :  “That  is  all  well  enough 
for  the  children  of  the  rich,  but  it  won’t  do  for  the  poor.”  I 
would  not  repeat  this  remark,  if  it  did  not  express  a  rapidly 
growing  sentiment  in  our  large  cities.  The  tendency  is  to 
reduce  the  common  schools  to  charity  schools,  to  give  the 
poor  a  crumb  when  justice  demands  a  full  loaf.  Or,  put  it 
upon  a  lower  plane  if  you  will — policy  demands  the  very 
best  that  the  State  affords.  Three-fourths  of  the  pupils  in 
large  cities  leave  school  before  beginning  the  fifth  year;  the 
cry  is  that  we  must  adapt  the  course  to  this  sad  condition. 
The  mass  of  children  do  not  leave  school  on  account  of 
poverty;  they  leave  because  the  street,  the  shop,  and  the 
manufactory  are  more  attractive  than  the  school.  If  children 
loved  school  work,  most  parents  would  work  their  fingers  to 
the  bone  to  keep  them  there.  One  hundred  educators  have 
firmly  declared  that  there  are  no  preferred  classes,  no  rich  and 
no  poor,  not  one  education  for  college  and  another  for  busi¬ 
ness.  Education  opens  freely  for  all  the  way  to  the  best,  the 
noblest  manhood,  and  highest  womanhood.  There  is  no  rea¬ 
son  why  one  child  should  study  Latin  and  another  be  limited 
to  the  “  3  R’s.”  I  respectfully  recommend  the  discussion  of 
this  decision,  to  all  teachers  meetings  in  the  land,  to  school 
boards,  and  to  popular  conventions. 

Between  the  lines  and  in  the  lines — in  fact,  the  entire  report 
is  saturated  with  a  demand  for  educated,  cultured,  trained 
teachers.  An  imperative  demand  for  intelligent  study  on  the 
part  of  teachers  would  raise  the  average  teaching  ability 
immeasurably.  Boards  of  education,  supervisors,  and  the 
majority  of  the  people,  in  general,  do  not  require  an  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  science  of  education,  or  the  highest  skill  in  the  art 
of  teaching.  “What  is  the  use  to  prepare  for  work  that  which 
I  shall  not  be  allowed  to  do?”  is  a  very  suggestive  question. 
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often  heard.  It  is  the  solemn  truth  that  the  best  ability  is, 
too  often,  suppressed,  instead  of  being  encouraged.  A  vigor¬ 
ous,  determined,  prolonged  demand  for  efficient  teachers  would 
bring  the  desired  result.  The  present  weakness  of  our  schools 
is  owing  to  the  fact  that  there  is  very  little  substantial  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  science  of  education.  Teaching  is  generally 
looked  upon  as  a  business,  a  trade  equal  to  the  skill  of  artisans 
only.  A  change  for  the  better  must  be  brought  about  in 
schools  themselves,  and  with  teachers  now  at  work,  before 
normal  schools  and  colleges  will  gird  themselves  to  meet  new 
and  imperative  demands.  The  report  under  consideration  has 
pointed  out  clearly  the  way  toward  the  much  desired  end. 
Courses  of  study,  examinations,  inspections,  the  basis  of  pro¬ 
motion  should  be  in  themselves  the  conditions  for  better  teach¬ 
ing;  they  should  indeed  demand  constant  and  steady  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  highest  of  arts.  The  school  supervisor  should 
have  in  mind  an  ideal  of  the  best,  and  bravely  work  toward  it. 
Method  should  never  be  prescribed ;  each  teacher  should  have 
freedom  of  choice,  to  work  independently,  aided  by  tactful 
suggestions  and  directions.  The  supervisor  should  demand 
educative  work  or  nothing.  Under  this  plan,  the  vexed  ques¬ 
tion  of  methods  would  settle  itself.  Under  this  plan,  every 
teacher  would  make  some  important  contribution,  either  posi¬ 
tive  or  negative,  for  the  common  treasury.  Under  this  plan, 
too,  an  intense  desire  on  the  part  of  many  teachers  would  be 
aroused  to  study.  Here  is  the  supervisor’s  opportunity.  The 
principal  function,  and  at  the  same  time  most  potent  influence, 
of  a  superintendent,  is  as  a  teacher  of  teachers,  and  for  this 
supreme  work  he  should  be  indefatigable  in  preparation.  A 
competent  teacher  is  one  who  incites  his  pupils  to  “work  out 
their  own  salvation.”  The  same  can  be  said,  in  a  wider  sense, 
of  the  supervisor  who  is  a  teacher  of  teachers. 

The  fundamental  idea  of  teachers’  meetings  is  to  get  each 
and  every  teacher  to  contribute  his  or  her  best  thought  and 
experience  for  the  good  of  the  whole.  This  can  be  done  if 
they  are  encouraged  to  answer : 

I.  Give  the  details  of  your  work  in  reading.  2.  What  are 
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the  principles  underlying  the  method  you  use?  3.  What  are 
the  results?  4.  How  do  you  propose  to  improve  your  work? 

5.  Where  have  you  found  the  best  work  in  teaching  reading? 

6.  What  is  your  motive  in  teaching  reading?  7.  Should  there 
really  be  two  motives  in  teaching  any  subject? 

Thousands  of  teachers  who  now  keep  silence  in  teachers’ 
meetings  could  be  easily  made  efficient  teachers  of  teachers  by 
being  drawn  out  on  such  questions.  The  main  difficulty  with 
most  teachers  is  not  failure  in  the  use  of  natural  methods,  but 
ignorance  of  the  subjects  taught.  Ignorance  of  the  subjects 
taught  proves,  in  turn,  that  such  teachers  were  not  taught  by 
the  best  methods. 

The  outcome  of  this  epoch-making  report  is  that  we,  as 
supervisors  and  teachers  of  teachers,  must  give  those  under  our 
charge  the  best  possible  opportunities  for  study  and  practice, 
that  we  must  study  courageously  and  persistently  the  science 
of  education.  Above  all,  we  must  believe  that  unrealized 
possibilities  of  human  growth  constitute  the  infinite  line  of 
progress. 

Franxis  W.  Parker 

Cook  County  Normal  School, 

Englewood,  III. 

The  history  of  the  formation  and  work  of  the  Committee  of  Ten  is  described  in 
the  issues  of  the  Educational  Review  for  October,  1891,  September  and  Decem¬ 
ber,  1892,  January,  February,  June,  November,  and  December,  1893, 

Previous  articles  discussing  the  report  are  by  Dr.  W.  T.  Harris  (January,  1894), 
President  Charles  W.  Eliot  (February,  1894),  President  Charles  De  Garmo  and 
Principal  C.  F.  P.  Bancroft  (March,  1894),  and  President  John  E.  Bradley  and  Mr. 
John  S.  Clark  (April,  1894), 
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DISCUSSIONS 

ON  CORRECTING  COMPOSITIONS 

Superintendent  Maxwell  has  done  good  service  in  giving 
new  currency'  to  some  principles  underlying  all  good  teaching 
of  English  composition.  It  cannot  be  too  frequently  repeated 
that  we  learn  to  write  by  writing;  that  short  composition 
exercises  daily  or  at  the  beginning  of  every  English  recitation 
are  more  fruitful  than  occasional  formal  themes;  that  com¬ 
position  subjects  should  be  taken  from  the  pupils’  familiar 
knowledge  or  experience ;  that  every  pupil  should  form  the 
habit  of  consulting  his  dictionary  freely;  that  reading  good 
literature  is  the  foundation  of  good  writing;  and  that  the 
pupil  should  be  trained  to  criticise  carefully  his  own  work,  and 
to  apply  principles  of  good  expression  that  he  may  have 
learned. 

The  suggestion  for  correcting  school  compositions,  however, 
reported  by  Mr.  Maxwell  as  “an  experiment  designed  to 
relieve  teachers  from  reading  themes,”  seems  to  me  to  be  open 
to  grave  criticism,  unless  it  is  to  be  regarded  only  as  a  make¬ 
shift  for  overburdened  teachers  who  must  teach  as  they  can, 
not  as  they  should.  As  a  makeshift  the  experiment  is  inter¬ 
esting  and  suggestive,  and  will  be  helpful  to  “teachers  who 
have  seven  or  eight  different  subjects  to  teach.”  But  I  think 
it  would  be  unfortunate  if  any  teacher  in  adopting  this  make¬ 
shift  should  forget  its  character  and  imagine  that  he  is  adopt¬ 
ing  a  plan  in  itself  pedagogically  excellent,  adequate,  and  final. 

The  first  radical  fault  in  the  “experiment,”  it  seems  to  me, 
is  that  it  proceeds  upon  a  wrong  assumption,  namely,  that  the 
pupil  is  competent  to  criticise  his  own  work  if  he  only  take 
the  trouble.  The  pupil  is  to  be  required  to  read  over  his 
composition  very  carefully  three  times,  each  time  with  an  eye 
to  different  classes  of  errors.  It  is  hoped  that  by  looking  for 
one  kind  of  error  at  a  time  nearly  every  important  error  will 
be  detected  by  the  pupil. 
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Beyond  doubt  many  of  the  faults  in  school  compositions 
are  faults  of  carelessness,  which  the  pupil  should  be  trained 
to  avoid  or,  if  he  make  them,  to  detect  for  himself;  and  in 
so  far  as  the  “experiment”  promotes  the  habit  of  conscious 
care  and  self-criticism,  it  is  excellent  and  worthy  of  imitation. 
But  not  all  the  faults  in  school  compositions  are  faults  of 
carelessness.  Many  are  faults  of  ignorance  or  inexpertness. 
These  too  must  be  discerned  and  corrected ;  but  from  their 
very  nature  the  detection  of  faults  of  ignorance  or  inexpert¬ 
ness  is  not  within  the  pupil’s  competency,  and  therefore,  even 
though  his  painstaking  be  extreme,  he  cannot  safely  be  left  to 
pass  final  judgment  on  his  own  work.  He  cannot  see  the  follies, 
he  himself  commits ;  he  needs  the  help  of  the  teacher’s  superior 
culture  and  discernment.  Take,  for  example,  this  extract  from 
a  recent  composition:  “Foxes  and  coons  are  not  trapped, 
because  it  is  so  much  fun  to  chase  them  with  a  dog,  that  if 
they  were  trapped,  they  would  be  all  caught.”  What  hope  is 
there  for  that  sentence  if  it  be  left  to  the  critical  eye  of  its. 
author?  After  careless  pupils  have  been  regenerated  and 
become  careful,  and  self-criticism  has  done  its  utmost, 
there  will  always  be  a  residuum  of  faults  due  to  ignorance 
or  inexpertness,  which  require  the  teacher’s  personal  at¬ 
tention. 

Mr.  Maxwell  thinks  that  the  reading  aloud  of  two  or  three 
compositions  each  day,  and  the  questions  referred  by  the  pupils 
to  their  teacher,  will  show  how  well  the  work  of  correction  has 
been  performed.  This  seems  to  me  very  doubtful,  especially 
in  matters  of  spelling,  use  of  capitals,  punctuation,  and  manu¬ 
script.  . 

Not  that  it  is  necessary,  or  even  desirable,  to  draw  attention 
to  all  possible  corrections  and  improvements  in  school  compo¬ 
sitions.  It  has  been  admirably  pointed  out*  that  nothing  in 
juvenile  composition  will  pass  the  martinet  test  of  formal 
correctness.  There  always  remains  a  possible  better  after 
the  most  thorough  revision.  One  must  draw  the  line  some- 


’  “  The  correction  of  school  compositions,"  by  Mr.  Samuel  Thurber  in  The  Acad¬ 
emy,  June,  1891.  This  important  paper  goes  far  to  make  up  for  the  lack  of  sugges¬ 
tions  on  the  subject  in  books  on  Methods,  which  Mr.  Maxwell  laments.  It  is  much 
to  be  regretted  that  it  and  other  important  papers  from  the  same  pen  on  phases  of 
English  teaching  are  buried  in  the  pages  of  a  defunct  periodical.  The  present 
discussion  is  another  reason  for  wishing  that,  sooner  or  later,  they  may  be  disen¬ 
tombed,  and  made  easily  accessible  to  teachers. 
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where,  and,  when  all  is  said,  acquiesce  in  much  crudity  and 
awkwardness.  Over-refinement  in  correcting  is  a  mistake. 
Where  to  stop  is  the  question;  but  certainly  the  line  is  not 
to  be  drawn  at  the  boundary  of  the  pupil’s  knowledge  or 
discernment. 

Neither  is  it  meant  that  the  teacher  should  do  the  correct¬ 
ing  by  changing  and  interlining.  The  teacher  should  only 
criticise ;  corrections  should  always  be  made  by  the  pupil.  A 
symbol  in  the  margin,  drawing  attention  to  the  presence  of  a 
fault  not  too  minutely  specified,  should  be  the  extent  of  the 
teacher’s  “correcting.”  When  the  composition  book  next 
comes  into  his  hands  his  first  business  will  be  to  turn  to  the 
previous  exercise  to  see  whether  his  hints  have  been  under¬ 
stood  by  the  pupil  and  followed. 

A  second  grave  objection  to  the  “experiment”  is  that  it  cuts 
the  teacher  off  from  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  needs  of 
his  pupils  and  the  result  of  his  own  teaching.  Even  if  I  were 
sure  that  my  pupils  were  competent  to  judge  their  own  work, 

I  should  still  wish  to  read  it  myself.  If  I  do  not  read  it,  how 
can  I  know  the  points  on  which  my  pupils  need  instruction? 
If  I  do  not  read  it,  how  can  I  know  whether  my  instruction 
has  been  successful?  From  the  composition  books  I  learn 
what  to  teach;  in  the  composition  books  I  find  the  evidence  of 
the  success  or  failure  of  my  teaching;  by  the  evidence  of  the 
composition  books  must  my  theories  of  English  teaching  stand 
or  fall.  Is  it  any  wonder,  then,  that  I  bend  over  the  common¬ 
place  pages  with  the  keenest  interest,  and  do  not  think  it  an 
“intolerable  burden”  or  “dreadful  drudgery,”  which  is  to  be 
relegated,  if  possible,  to  the  pupils?  If  I  did  not  read  my 
pupils’  exercises  I  should  feel  like  a  man  who  did  not  know 
what  was  going  on  in  his  own  house. 

To  be  sure,  reading  compositions  requires  much  valuable 
time.  But  our  own  school  recognizes  this,  and  when  the  pro¬ 
gramme  of  duties  is  made  out,  time  required  for  reviewing 
themes  counts  in  reducing  the  number  of  the  English  master’s 
recitations.  It  seems  to  me  that  wise  and  permanent  reform 
must  begin  here.  In  most  places  teachers  of  English  are 
overburdened.  They  should  have  relief.  But  the  relief 
should  be  in  the  form  of  more  time,  more  opportunity,  not 
in  a  scheme  to  do  away  with  “the  intolerable  burden  of  read¬ 
ing  compositions.”  If  schools  are  to  be  held  responsible  for 
English,  the  English  department  must  have  a  fair  chance; 
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and  the  English  department  does  not  have  a  fair  chance  if  the 
careful  and  interested  scrutiny  of  compositions  is  left  out  of 
account  in  making  up  the  programme  of  the  English  teacher’s 
duties. 

Huber  Gray  Buehler 

The  Hotchkiss  School, 

Lakeville,  Conn. 


THE  SPELLING  AND  PRONUNCIATION  OF  GREEK  PROPER 

NAMES 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  old  method  of  using  Latin 
equivalents  for  Greek  proper  names  ever  found  its  way  into 
English.  No  justification  therefor  is  possible  from  the  Greek 
or  the  English  side.  A  Greek  god  might  reasonably  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  resent  a  Latin  translation  or  transformation  of  his 
name,  and  English  might  justly  be  expected  to  cherish  its  own 
power  to  express  the  supposed  sounds  of  any  Greek  term. 
But  custom  ordained  that  Herakles  should  be  known  in  Eng¬ 
lish  as  Hercules,  thereby  spoiling  a  good  Greek  term,  con¬ 
founding  two  mythologies,  and  compelling  English  to  stand 
aside  to  make  room  for  the  needless  Latin  form. 

But  I  feel  another  regret,  far  more  acute  than  the  first, 
that  we  have  come  upon  days  when  the  confusion  which  at  one 
time  was,  at  least,  to  be  explained,  is  ten  times  worse  con¬ 
founded  ;  and  the  deplorable  feature  is  that  no  remedy  is 
likely  to  be  found  for  the  present  disease.  In  process  of  time 
an  attempt  was  made  once  for  all  to  throw  the  old  way 
overboard  and  to  bring  the  case  back  to  “  first  principles.” 
Unfortunately  the  attempt  had  no  power  to  force  itself  upon 
all  authors,  and  there  was  no  Index  Expurgatorius  for  such 
volumes  and  pieces  as  varied  from  the  new  way,  or  declined  to 
use  it  at  all.  The  result  is,  very  naturally,  that  a  novice  may 
well  wonder  whether  an  ancient  Greek,  his  city  or  his  island, 
had  as  many  pseudonyms  as  a  modern  burglar,  or  whether 
scholars  and  writers  have,  perhaps,  some  standard,  but  fail  to 
use  it  through  sheer  blundering  or  ignorance.  All  classical 
instructors  know  that  the  most  exasperating  deficiency  in  their, 
students,  next  to  stupidity  itself,  is  the  stammering  pronun¬ 
ciation  of  proper  names.  No  demand  for  attention  to  this 
subject  appears  sufficient  to  prevent  students  scamping  their 
work  in  this  direction.  But,  bad  as  the  situation  once  was,  it 
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is  as  much  worse  now  as  the  variations  in  usage  are  numerous 
by  different  authors,  whose  works  students  are  required  to 
consult.  If  there  is  any  sort  of  harmony  among  these  authors, 
a  programme  of  their  dictionary  of  Greek  proper  names,  in  Eng¬ 
lish,  ought  to  be  published  forthwith.  If  even  single  authors 
have  a  definite  scheme  before  them,  it  would  be  a  boon  to 
many  if  they  would  kindly  prefix  it  as  a  glossary,  so  that  a 
“  gentle  reader  ”  might  “  post  up  ”  in  what  gods  and  demons 
and  men  and  towns  and  islands,  and  so  forth,  he  is  expected  to 
meet,  before  he  runs  foul  of  some  unknown  god,  or  lands 
against  the  shore  of  some  unknown  country,  as  did  Ulysses, 
Odusseus,  Odysseus,  Outis,  or  whatever  his  name  was.  As  for 
those  ventures  which  forget  or  never  knew  any  principle  at  all, 
they  are,  at  least,  naive,  and  have  some  excuse  in  the  merri¬ 
ment  they  excite.  A  few  illustrations  of  this  variance  in  usage 
are  given  below. 

We  take  up  Leaf’s  Companion  to  the  Iliad,  and  within  a 
few  pages  find  Mykenai  and  Lapithae,  Aigion  and  Aegean, 
Hector  and  Kirke,  Alcibiades,  Centaur  and  Calydon,  Mykenian 
and  Phaiakians,  Atreidai,  Ethiopians,  Aeschylos,  Menoitios, 
Theb6,  Troy,  and  so  on.  The  rules  followed  in  these  spellings 
could  safely  be  left  to  the  “  puzzler’s  corner  ”  in  some  weekly 
newspaper.  Why  should  the  Greek  ai  appear  as  ai,  ae,  and  el 
f  as  f  hard,  and  soft,  and  kl  e  dX  the  end  of  Theb6  be  accented, 
and  at  the  end  of  no  other  ?  and  ti  appear,  now  as  u,  and  now 
as^?  and  soon?  When  are  we  to  write  one  and  when  the 
other?  However,  these  twenty  pages  give  us  a  genuine 
English  satisfaction  in  noting  renascence. 

There  is  more  system  in  Professor  Sayce’s  Herodotus, 
Books  I-HI,  and  it  is  better  followed  out.  As  an  N.  B.  to  a 
list  of  errata,  he  says  he  has  attempted  to  transliterate  proper 
names,  though  the  “national  disgrace”  of  English  spelling  makes 
it  difficult  to  be  consistent,  and  printer’s  mistakes  spoil  one’s 
most  patient  endeavors.  Ai  is  usually  turned  to  ce,  though 
Mousaios  and  Abae  appear.  Eta  is  found  as  i,  chi  as  kh,  and 
oi  as  oe;  but  the  effort  to  set  bounds  to  the  rule  in  accordance 
with  the  common  knowledge  of  these  words  is  still  wide  of  the 
fact.  Koressos  and  Cyclopean  will  do,  though  uniformity  is 
waived,  and  one  can,  perhaps,  explain  Thrakian  and  Phaenician. 
But  what  about  Kilikians  and  Sicilians,  Kroessus,  Kyros,  Khal- 
ybes,  and  others? 

We  are  even  less  likely  to  find  any  harmony  if  we  turn  to 
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texts  edited  for  college  use,  though  the  same  firm  may  issue 
them.  Opening  a  few  at  random  there  appear  locaste  and 
Jason,  Olympus  and  Lemnos  (in  succeeding  lines),  Pylos  and 
Oropus,  Abydos  and  lolcus,  Eurycleia  and  Hippodamia,  Aides 
and  Ajax,  Persai  and  Persians,  Bakchos  (for  the  Greek 
Dionusos !)  and  Thebes  (“  all  proper  names  are  transliterated 
in  this  volume  ”),  Thermopoulai  {sic\  eta  often  marked  as 
long  e,  often  having  no  mark  of  quantity.  And  so  on,  ad 
libitum.  Really  the  only  satisfaction  one  obtains  from  the 
subject  is  a  remark  by  some  editors  that  consistency  is  not  an 
important  matter  in  the  treatment  of  proper  names.  Under 
this  aegis  a  multitude  of  variations  may  be  obligingly  accommo¬ 
dated,  but  what  of  the  bungling  student  whose  average  effort 
at  pronouncing  a  proper  name,  direct  from  the  Greek,  reaches 
its  purpose  about  as  nearly  as  Aiskhulos  looks  like  Aeschylus? 
The  examples  given  are  in  pairs,  mainly  from  the  same  text, 
certainly  from  the  same  publishing  house.  If  the  latter  could 
give  us,  as,  in  the  main,  the  College  Series  of  Greek  Authors 
exhibits,  something  consistent,  it  would  help  to  rid  us  of  this 
useless  and  senseless  confusion.  We  pause  in  admiration 
of  what  some  future  “  investigator”  will  have  before  him  as  he 
classifies  these  discrepancies  and  draws  occult  philological,  not 
to  say  psychological,  laws  therefrom,  regarding  the  ancient 
method  of  treating  Greek  proper  names  in  English. 

But  if  consistency  is  to  be  looked  for  anywhere  it  should  be 
at  the  hands  of  such  an  iconoclast,  for  instance,  as  Sir  George 
Cox,  for  he  scouts  tradition  and  usage,  and  really  has  no 
regard  for  the  feelings  of  those  common  readers  who  do  not 
understand  how  one  ancient  worthy  could  afford  several  names 
when  custom  dictated  otherwise.  But  what  are  the  said 
readers  to  do  when  they  find  {General  History  of  Greece')  such 
revelations  as  Kupros,  Kupros  (Cyprus),  and  Cyprus  ?  Kupros 
is  vigorous,  Kupros  (Cyprus)  yields  to  a  suspicion  that  a  little 
explanation  is  needful,  while  Cyprus  goes  clear  over  to  the 
plebs,  or  Philistines,  and  owns  up  that  their  ignorance  is  too 
wonderful  for  him.  And  a  miscellaneous  troupe  of  stragglers 
aimlessly  amble  through  the  book,  such,  for  example,  as 
Cyrus,  Kunaxa,  Klearchus,  Celaenae  (Kelainai),  Corcyra  (Kor- 
kyra).  Demeter,  when  elsewhere  long  e  is  indifferently  marked 
or  unmarked,  and  the  same  of  Gorgbpes  and  long  o,  Attica, 
Arkadian,  Aeschines,  Aigina,  Lykourgos,  Aeschylus,  Thouky- 
dides,  Thucydides ;  Apollo  being  turned  into  Apollon,  though 
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Plato  does  not  partake  of  this  nu  movable,  if  one  may  use  a 
saying  of  the  master  for  such  a  trifling  purpose.  The  rule,  in 
accordance  with  which  this  nu  is  dispensed,  or  dispensed  with, 
is  highly  unclear. 

This  indictment  lies,  notwithstanding  the  “  note  on  the  spell¬ 
ing  of  Greek  names,”  and  a  sort  of  supplementary  explana¬ 
tory  list  which  follows  later.  If  every  writer  is  at  liberty  to 
decide  for  his  readers  what  names  they  are  too  familiar  with  to 
admit  of  transliteration,  what  they  ought  to  know  better  than 
to  pronounce  as  they  used  to,  and  so  on,  we  will  have  just 
what  we  now  do  have,  confusion  worse  confounded.  And 
from  this  situation  we  cannot  now  be  extricated.  For  an  argu- 
mentum  ad  hominem  it  might  be  urged,  against  any  attempt  to 
change  the  old  method,  that  the  new  may  be  followed,  after  a 
fashion,  by  students  in  the  classroom,  but  is  forthwith  dis¬ 
carded  on  their  leaving  it.  Certainly  scholarship  owes  some¬ 
thing  to  itself  apart  from  what  the  plebs  may  think  of  it,  or  do 
with  it.  But  it  is  discouraging  to  those  who  love  it,  that  its 
professed  admirers  hold  such  diverse  views  regarding  its  limits. 
And  there  is  no  preventing,  in  literature  or  elsewhere,  the 
incursions  of  every  variety  of  intelligence  into  a  new  field 
•opened  by  some  original  explorer,  with  results  confusing  to 
many  minds.  In  the  limited  field  of  Greek  proper  names  the 
■old  method,  or  Mr.  Grote’s,  would  be  infinitely  preferable  to 
the  nondescript  uncertainty  of  the  present  situation.  This 
must  appear  plain  to  anyone  who  values  regularity  above 
irregularity.  It  will  appear  absurd  to  those  who  do  not  notice 
or  do  not  heed  the  current  caprice.  As  was  intimated  above,  the 
old  way  was  surely  objectionable,  a  complete  reformation  prob¬ 
ably  desirable.  But  it  were  better  that  we  should  be  illogical, 
if  we  cannot  meet  the  full  demand  of  scholarship,  than  to 
stumble  about  in  uncertainties  or  absurdities.  As  a  distin¬ 
guished/  authority  has  said  upon  another  linguistic  topic, 
“  attempts  to  reverse  the  settled  usage  of  language  are  apt  to 
end  in  confusion.” 

Charles  M.  Moss 

University  of  Illinois, 

'  Champaign,  III. 
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REVIEWS 

Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1890-91.  Washington,  D.  C.: 

Government  Printing  Office.  2  vols.,  1550  p. 

Dr.  Harris  is  doing  his  best  to  bring  out  the  annual  reports 
of  his  Bureau  promptly,  and  within  a  very  few  months  after 
the  report  for  1889-90  appeared  that  for  1890-91  is  ready. 
When  the  arrears  are  once  made  up  it  is  probable  that  each 
annual  report  will  be  available  within  six  or  eight  months  after 
the  close  of  the  academic  year  with  which  it  deals.  It  is  sheer 
repetition  to  say  that  no  educational  reports  published  any- 
where  contain  so  much  and  such  well-arranged  information  as 
these,  and  nowhere  else  can  the  details  of  the  progress  of 
education  throughout  the  civilized  world  be  so  well  followed. 
For  instance,  in  addition  to  the  usual  elaborate  statistics  of 
education  in  the  United  States,  the  present  volumes  contain 
essays,  or  rather  treatises,  on  secondary  education  in  New 
Zealand;  on  education  in  Russia,  Japan,  Italy,  Korea,  and 
Hawaii;  on  legal  education  in  Europe  and  the  United  States; 
and  on  technical  and  industrial  education  in  England  and  in 
Central  Europe.  Each  one  of  these  chapters  is  prepared  from 
the  official  documents  and  other  original  sources  of  informa¬ 
tion,  by  trained  experts.  Therefore,  the  element  of  fancy  and 
of  rhetorical  declamation  is  eliminated,  and  the  student  finds 
in  them  only  systematic  and  accurate  statements  of  fact. 

The  Bureau  of  Education  was  never  so  useful  and  so  effi¬ 
cient  as  it  is  at  this  moment,  and  it  deserves  the  cordial  support 
of  Congress  and  of  the  country. 

N.  M.  B. 
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Oxford  and  her  Colleges:  A  view  from  the  Radcliffe  Library — By  Goldwin 
Smith,  D.  C.  L.  New  York  :  Macmillan  &  Co.,  1894.  99  p.  Price  75  cents. 

To  visit  Oxford  and  to  enter  into  its  spirit  and  life  is  one  of 
the  greatest  pleasures  that  an  intelligent  American  can  have. 
Its  traditions,  its  ideals,  and  its  architecture  combine  to  attract 
and  enthrall  the  fancy  of  the  visitor.  Yet  it  is  not  easy  to 
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know  Oxford.  It  is  reserved  and  it  is  complex.  Its  hospi¬ 
tality  is  cordial  enough,  but  not  at  all  effusive.  One  needs  a 
guide  and  a  chaperon.  Of  these  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  is  one 
of  the  best,  and  in  this  delightful  little  volume  he  takes  his 
American  friend  to  the  top  of  the  Radcliffe  and  chats  to  him 
about  the  Oxford  that  is  spread  out  at  his  feet.  The  hundred 
pages  are  local  guidebook,  university  history,  and  educational 
essay,  all  in  one.  The  touch  is  light,  but  sure;  and  one  closes 
the  book  with  the  feeling  that  he  has  been  shown  the  real 
Oxford. 

It  is  the  author’s  hope  "that  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  having 
now,  by  emancipation  and  reform,  been  reunited  to  the  nation, 
may  also  be  reunited  to  the  race;  and  that  to  them,  not  less 
than  to  the  universities  of  Germany,  the  eyes  of  Americans 
desirous  of  studying  at  a  European  as  well  as  at  an  American 
university  may  henceforth  be  turned.”  Desirable  as  this 
would  be  in  many  respects,  there  are  serious  obstacles  in  the 
way.  The  methods  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  are  rigid  and 
exclusive,  their  sympathies  are  not  as  broad  or  as  generous 
as  those  of  the  German  and  American  universities,  and  the 
American  student  who  visits  them,  admires — and  crosses  the 
Channel.  Yet  the  Philistinism  and  the  technical  spirit  that 
are  creeping  into  so  many  American  institutions  and  threaten¬ 
ing,  under  the  guise  of  progress,  the  best  and  most  worthy 
traditions  of  learning  the  world  over,  would  be  effectually 
counteracted  by  the  air  of  Oxford,  Matthew  Arnold’s  "queen 
of  romance.”  The  humanities  are  still  held  in  highest  honor 
at  Oxford,  as  they  must  be  at  every  university  that  is  not  to 
become  a  factory.  The  modern  age  has  broadened  our  con¬ 
ception  of  the  humanities,  but  has  not  changed  their  essential 
character.  This  is  the  most  fruitful  lesson  that  Oxford  has  to 
teach  us. 

,  N.  M.  B. 


Am  Ende  der  Schulreform  ? — Von  Professor  Dr.  VV.  Rein.  Langensalza : 

Herman  Beyer  &  S6hne,  1893.  92  S.  Price  i  mk.  50  pfg. 

About  the  time  of  the  Berlin  conference  in  1890,  the  general 
interest  in  the  subject  of  school  reform  in  Germany  had 
reached  its  height.  Tendencies  and  hopes  that  had  been 
gathering  strength  for  more  than  a  century  looked  to  this  con¬ 
ference  for  the  decision  of  a  struggle  that  had  long  since 
become  in  many  respects  bitter  and  intense.  Disappointing 
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as  the  chief  results  of  the  conference  of  December,  1890,  were, 
it  yet  was  followed  by  a  cessation  of  hostilities,  though  none 
are  so  short-sighted  as  to  consider  that  the  school  reform 
problems  have  been  definitely  laid  aside  for  any  length  of 
time.  Such  a  time  of  comparative  freedom  from  impassioned 
conflict  has  seemed  to  Dr.  Wilhelm  Rein  the  fittest  hour  in 
which  to  review  the  situation,  in  which  to  put  the  question : 

At  the  end  of  school  reform  ?  ”  The  student  of  educational 
movements  abroad  will  find  the  monograph,  written  in  the 
author’s  most  classic  style,  of  double  value  ;  it  contains  a  brief 
historical  review  of  the  development  of  school  reform  problems 
in  Germany,  as  well  as  the  author’s  own  views. 

The  chapter,  “  Historical  review  up  to  1882,”  aims  to  show 
how,  one  after  another,  the  intensest  reform  problems  have 
been  and  are  the  reflection  and  outgrowth  of  new  develop¬ 
ments  in  the  field  of  human  culture.  Almost  invariably  the 
extremest  and  most  startling  tendencies  of  human  learning 
reflect  back  upon  the  entire  educational  system,  often  shaking 
it  to  its  very  foundations,  always  stirring  up  the  educational 
world  to  a  realization  of  the  presence  of  new  problems.  Thus 
the  German  schools  first  appear  with  the  conversion  of  the 
Teutonic  tribes  to  Christianity;  Latin  first  gained  its  great 
educational  power  as  the  most  necessary  culture  element  of 
the  Roman  clergy;  the  Burgher  schools  spring  up  with  the 
growth  of  large  cities  and  great  industrial  interests ;  the 
Reformation  created  the  volks-schooi ;  Lessing’s  and  Winkel- 
mann’s  labors  in  behalf  of  higher  classical  ideals  placed  Greek 
in  the  gymnasia  ;  Rousseau,  the  philanthropinists,  a  revolution¬ 
ary  age,  the  rejuvenescence  and  rise  of  natural  science,  and 
the  prominence  of  applied  science  in  this  centurj',  all  have 
■contributed  to  the  ideal  of  the  modern  Real-school,  and  event¬ 
ually  to  the  bitter  contest  between  it  and  the  gymnasium,  that 
has  proved  so  deleterious  to  the  best  interests  of  both. 
Slowly  the  Government  has  yielded  up  tradition  and  prejudice, 
but  withal  so  meagerly  and  grudgingly  that  it  has  only  served 
to  complicate  difficulties. 

The  period  from  1882  to  1892  saw  the  height  of  the  attack 
upon  the  gymnasia  and  of  the  claims  advanced  in  behalf  of  the 
Real-schools.  There  were  the  conservative  party,  seeking  to 
maintain  the  old  relations ;  the  extreme  radicals,  bent  upon 
banishing  the  ancient  languages  entirely  on  purely  utilitarian 
■grounds,  and  between  these  the  various  “  moderate  reform  ” 
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parties,  seeking  on  the  whole  a  rational  readjustment  of  the  old 
elements  to  the  new,  though  differing  among  themselves  as  to 
the  manner  of  adjustment. 

In  the  estimation  of  Professor  Rein  the  results  of  the  labors 
of  the  December  conference,  to  which  was  assigned  the  task  of 
bringing  approximate  harmony  out  of  this  chaos  of  opinions  and 
of  presenting  a  working  plan  of  reform,  fell  far  short  of  what 
might  fairly  have  been  expected.  In  place  of  wise  steps 
toward  wholesome  reform,  only  a  few  inconsiderable  changes 
in  the  plan  of  study  were  advised,  and  the  gymnasium  was 
placed  still  more  hopelessly  under  the  baneful  influence  of 
bureaucracy  and  examination  mechanism ;  the  traditions  of 
centuries  still  prevail,  and  natural  science  culture  is  not  yet  on 
equal  footing  with  the  humanistic ;  formalism  and  mechanism 
still  preclude  freedom  of  movement.  However,  the  “  new'er 
regulations  ”  have  curtailed  the  claims  of  Latin  in  the  gymna¬ 
sium  and  recognized  more  fully  the  claims  of  modern  languages, 
natural  science,  and  art. 

A  special  chapter  of  the  monograph  is  devoted  to  the 
author’s  own  “wishes  and  proposals,”  although,  as  has  been 
seen,  his  views  appear  frequently  in  the  historical  summary. 
Just  as  the  school  systems  of  the  past  reflected  the  tendencies 
of  their  day,  so  Rein  finds  modern  education  evincing  the  un- 
mistakable  influence  of  powers  from  without.  Perhaps  the 
most  important  of  these  is  the  present  restless  social  status ; 
the  urgent  demands  for  school  reform  undoubtedly  originate 
in  part  in  the  longing  for  the  better  social  conditions  of  an 
ideal  future  state.  Another  source  of  their  strength  lies  in  the 
uncertainty  of  modern  religious  thought  and.  feeling.  “  Con¬ 
stantly  augmenting  circles  are  withdrawing  spiritually  from  the 
life  of  the  Church,  because  her  ‘  salt  has  lost  its  savor’ ;  because 
she  has  only  understood  well  how  to  maintain  with  remarkable 
obstinacy  the  non-essentials  that  do  not  touch  the  kernel  of 
the  Christian  faith.”  Yet  Germany  has  always  been  wedded 
to  the  idea  that  Church  and  state  must  join  hands  in  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  the  child.  Rein,  however,  would  exclude  the  power 
of  the  Church  from  all  instruction  except  the  religious,  which 
he  would  restrict  to  an  historical  development  of  Christian 
truths,  leaving  the  interpretation  of  the  teacher  free  from  all 
dogmatic  limitations. 

Again  the  author  sees  unmistakable  tendencies  to  overvalue 
certain  cultural  elements.  Neither  the  humanities  nor  natural 
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science  can  claim  superior  attention.  Why  must  the  reinvig¬ 
orating  new  so  often  entirely  dispel  our  appreciation  of  the 
old  that  has  stood  the  test  ?  Again,  the  ideal  vitality  and  elas¬ 
ticity  of  the  German  folk  seem  to  have  reached  their  height 
at  the  hour  of  political  union,  and  then  to  have  left  it  flagged 
and  unmindful  of  higher  ideals  to  turn  to  the  more  sordid  ends 
of  money  and  sensuality.  “The  German  was  content  with 
freedom  attained.”  The  schools  have  to  reckon  with  this  lack 
of  higher  ideals  in  the  people,  the  elevation  of  whose  culture 
is  the  conditio  sine  qua  non  of  any  lasting  and  thorough  social 
reform.  “  All  care  for  the  material  improvement  of  the  people 
will  be  vain,  if  the  most  painstaking  cultivation  of  the  intellec¬ 
tual,  the  ideal  interests  be  not  associated  with  it.”  Herein  the 
social  problem  necessarily  comes  in  touch  with  the  great  end 
of  all  education. 

“  The  modern  ideal  of  culture  demands  above  all  men 
of  character.”  “  The  nation  needs  men  of  character ;  ”  to  this 
end  should  the  school  exist.  The  elaboration  of  this  thought 
dwells  at  length  upon  the  educational  value  of  art  instruction, 
which  has,  perhaps,  no  more  urgent  champion  among  European 
educators  of  long  experience  and  contact  with  the  schools, 
than  Rein.  It  is  possible  that  he  is  influenced  by  personal 
tastes  to  some  extent ;  but  the  emphasis  with  which  he  has 
long  agitated  drawing  and  modeling,  or  better,  art  instruction, 
is  chiefly  due  to  convictions  drawn  from  purely  educative 
grounds.  On  the  other  hand  Rein  warns  of  an  over-estimation 
of  the  power  of  school  education,  which  would  lead — nay, 
often  has  led — to  a  false  conception  of  the  province  of  the 
school.  The  school  is  neither  a  battleground  against  social 
evils,  nor  a  panacea  for  social  infirmities  ;  its  province  should 
be  conceived  of  not  as  negative,  but  as  positive. 

Without  attempting  a  summary  of  his  views  upon  the  volk- 
and  Real-schools  and  the  gymnasia,  I  may  note  finally  that 
Rein,  though  more  democratic  than  many  European  educators, 
still  seeks  a  basis  for  the  classification  of  secondary  educative 
(not  technical)  schools  in  a  distinction  of  certain  classes  of 
labor.  He  demands  a  common  course  of  five  years  for  all 
classes  without  exception,  after  which  those  that  will  enter  the 
common  trades  are  to  finish  with  three  years  in  the  volk’s 
school,  those  destined  for  the  middle  classes  pass  five  years 
more  in  the  Real-school,  and  the  class  of  cultured  and  learned 
seven  years  more  in  the  gymnasium.  One  may  ask,  is  not  the 
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overcrowding  of  the  higher  professions  in  Germany  due,  in 
part  at  least,  to  the  idea  there  prevailing,  that  higher  educa¬ 
tion  means  (in  a  false  sense)  higher  work?  Must  the  blessing 
of  higher  education  be  thus  exclusively  associated  v/ith  higher 
professions  only  ? 

C.  C.  Van  Liew 

Normal,  III  _ 


School  Management — By  Emerson  E.  White,  A.  M.,  LL.  D.  New  York : 

American  Book  Company,  1894.  320  p.  Price  $1.00. 

School  management  may  not  yet  be  a  science.  It  certainly 
has  been  a  growth.  It  would  be  impossible  to  measure  the 
difference  between  the  average  school  of  fifty  years  ago  in 
which  the  schoolmaster’s  sway  was  a  veritable  reign  of  terror, 
and  a  modern  school  in  which  order,  justice,  love,  helpfulness, 
industry,  and  other  virtues  flourish;  in  which  obedience  does 
not  spring  from  fear,  and  in  which  self-restraint  takes  the  place 
of  compulsion. 

The  very  atmosphere  of  a  well-conducted  school  aids  in 
rendering  the  most  unpromising  pupil  amenable  to  a  firm  but 
kindly  discipline,  and  prevents  even  an  untrained  teacher  from 
giving  way  to  those  outbursts  of  anger  and  those  promptings 
to  retaliation  that  attack  every  novice  when  first  placed  in  a 
position  of  authority  over  children.  The  rules  and  practices 
that  have  guided  the  best  teachers  in  producing  an  atmos¬ 
phere  of  this  kind,  are  worthy  of  the  most  profound  study. 
Mr.  White  has  rendered  a  genuine  service  to  the  teachers  of 
this  country  in  collating  them  in  most  attractive  form  in  this 
book.  He  has  done  this  and  more.  He  not  only  gives  in 
clear  and  comprehensive  form  the  methods,  derived  from  his 
own  experience  and  that  of  others,  by  which  the  desired  result 
may  be  accomplished,  but  he  has  lifted  the  whole  business 
of  school  .conduct  to  a  high  moral  elevation.  The  teacher 
is  little  to  be  envied  who  can  read  these  pages  without  feeling 
the  sacredness  of  his  calling  and  appreciating  his  responsibility. 

The  chapters  on  the  elements  of  governing  power  in  the 
teacher,  on  the  conditions  of  easy  control,  and  on  mechanical 
devices,  are  all  admirable.  But  it  is  in  the  treatment  of  moral 
training  that  the  book  is  specially  noteworthy.  Under  this 
head,  the  author  treats  of  will  training  and  the  develpoment  of 
what  he  calls  the  school  virtues  through  the  performance  of 
school  duties — a  subject  in  the  treatment  of  which  he  acknowl- 
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edges  his  obligations  to  Dr.  Harris — school  incentives,  and 
school  punishments.  There  is  not  a  word  here  that  is  not 
deserving  of  the  most  thorough  study  on  the  part  of  teachers. 
The  place  assigned  to  corporal  punishment  and  the  criticism 
of  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer’s  discipline  “through  consequences” 
are  deserving  of  special  mention.  The  limitation  of  Mr. 
Spencer’s  doctrine  which  he  suggests — namely,  that  rebellion 
against  the  natural  punishment  is  a  sufficient  justification  for 
a  certain  measure  of  severity — is  not  nearly  so  far-reaching  as 
the  criticism  made  by  Mr.  Fitch  in  his  Lectures  on  Teaching, 
but  it  is  equally  necessary.  While  we  miss  Dr.  Fitch’s  line  of 
thought,  it  will  be  at  once  seen  that  Mr.  White’s  is  its  natural 
supplement. 

The  chapter  on  moral  instruction  is  eminently  wise  and 
practical.  The  thoroughgoing  Herbartian  will  note  the 
absence  of  any  attempt  to  give  ethical  significance  to  the 
entire  body  of  knowledge  imparted  to  the  pupil ;  but  the  line 
of  work  proposed  is  far  more  accessible  to  the  average  teacher. 
He  who  feels  the  necessity  of  giving  moral  instruction  may 
find  here  a  direct  and  easy  path. 

The  concluding  chapter  is  a  bold  attempt  to  show  the  place 
of  religion  in  the  public  school.  Accepting  Dr.  Seelye’s  dis¬ 
tinction  that  “religion  may  be  employed  by  the  state  to 
secure  the  ends  of  civilization  and  freedom,  but  the  latter  may 
never  be  yielded  to  subserve  any  religious  advancement,”  Mr. 
White  holds  that  “the  school  may  use  religious  sanction  to 
enforce  and  strengthen  moral  obligation,  just  as  the  state  uses 
it  in  administering  the  civil  oath.”  The  question  raised  is  one 
of  the  largest  and  most  important  of  educational  problems. 
Two  difficulties  are  at  once  apparent:  first,  the  difficulty  of 
making  the  world  at  large,  steeped  as  it  has  been  in  the 
controversies  of  the  sects,  appreciate  the  distinction  between 
the  sectarian  teaching  of  dogma  and  the  employment  of  funda¬ 
mental  and  commonly  accepted  religious  truth  for  the  purpose 
of  securing  effective  moral  training;  and,  second,  the  difficulty 
of  securing  general  agreement  as  to  what  religious  truths  are 
fundamental  and  may  be  commonly  accepted.  The  solution 
of  these  difficulties  may  not  be  impossible,  but  it  will  require 
much  more  elaborate  discussion  than  it  receives  in  this  book. 
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A  First  Book  in  Algebra — By  Wallace  C.  Boyden,  A.  M.  New  York : 

Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.,  1894.  176  p.  Price  60  cents. 

Elementary  Algebra — By  J.  Ha.mblin  Smith,  M.  A.  London :  Longmans, 

Green  &  Co.,  1894.  471  p.  Price  $1.00. 

Algebra  has  been  generally  considered  a  secondary-school 
subject.  The  notion  is  gaining  ground,  however,  that  it 
should  be  substituted  for  arithmetic  in  the  last  year  of  the 
grammar-school  course.  This  is  made  possible  by  cutting 
down  the  amount  of  arithmetic  taught  in  the  grammar  school- 
The  question  may  fairly  be  raised  whether  the  substitution 
of  algebra  for  arithmetic,  particularly  for  pupils  who  go  no 
farther  than  the  grammar  school,  is  a  move  in  the  right  direc¬ 
tion.  That  higher,  or  scientific,  arithmetic  is  a  sturdy  and 
wholesome  discipline  for  pupils  from  twelve  to  fourteen  years 
of  age  must  be  admitted.  It  is  rightly  claimed  that  pupils 
having  learned  the  elements  of  arithmetic  are  just  ready  to 
derive  the  large.st  profit  from  a  study  of  the  science  of  arith¬ 
metic.  To  omit  higher  arithmetic,  and  to  take  up  instead  the 
elements  of  algebra,  is  to  substitute  an  easy  gymnastic  for  a 
harder.  On  the  side  of  utility  there  is  perhaps  little  choice 
between  the  two. 

High-school  teachers  of  algebra,  as  a  rule,  disparage  begin¬ 
ning  the  subject  in  the  grammar  school  on  the  ground  that  it 
is  more  difficult  to  eradicate  erroneous  ideas  than  to  inculcate 
correct  ones  from  the  beginning.  Of  course  this  objection 
does  not  lie  when  the  subject  is  well  taught  in  the  grammar 
school  by  competent  teachers. 

It  is  obvious  that  a  suitable  text-book  will  facilitate  proper 
teaching.  Really  the  subject  of  algebra  ought  to  be  com¬ 
menced  during  the  later  teaching  of  arithmetic,  so  that  the 
substantial  identity  of  the  two  may  be  seen  by  the  pupils.  In 
fact,  the  only  difference  between  arithmetic  and  algebra  is  in 
the  representation  of  numbers  by  general  symbols  and  the  use 
of  negative  quantities.  A  text-book  combining  arithmetic 
and  algebra,  and  teaching  both  simultaneously,  the  principles 
of  the  latter  being  the  generalization  of  the  specific  cases  of 
the  former,  would  be  an  ideal  treatise.  But  so  far  as  I  am 
aware  no  book  on  this  plan  has  yet  appeared. 

Boyden ’s  First  Book  in  Algebra  appears  at  this  time  in 
response  to  a  growing  demand  for  a  suitable  text-book  for 
grammar  grades.  The  characteristic  features  of  this  book  are 
its  inductive  treatment,  its  numerous  and  well-chosen  prob- 
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lems,  and  above  all  its  simplicity.  The  definition  of  algebra 
appears  for  the  first  time  on  the  last  page,  in  harmony  with 
the  inductive  treatment  of  the  subject.  The  first  exercise 
consists  of  a  single  illustrative  problem  with  its  solution,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  series  of  similar  problems,  but  without  explanation 
of  any  kind ;  in  fact,  the  first  thirty  pages  contain  no  defini¬ 
tions,  rules,  or  explanations  of  processes.  A  single  illustrative 
problem  with  its  solution,  involving  a  statement  of  a  simple 
equation,  is  the  only  guide  to  each  new  operation.  Under  a 
skillful  teacher  children  will  be  led  to  make  their  own  induc¬ 
tions,  definitions,  and  rules.  The  problems,  in  the  main,  are 
concrete  and  neither  too  difficult  nor  too  easy. 

Not  until  p.  30  are  modes  of  representing  the  operations 
which  have  been  previously  performed  by  the  pupils  first  men¬ 
tioned,  and  here  only  briefly,  definitions,  such  as  coefficient, 
exponent,  etc.,  being  introduced  even  later  on  as  required. 

Negative  quantities  are  introduced  only  after  pupils  have 
become  thoroughly  familiar  with  modes  of  expressing  and 
operating  with  positive  numbers.  So,  in  general,  successive 
difficulties  are  mastered  one  at  a  time,  the  inductive  treatment 
being  quite  faithfully  adhered  to.  Involution  is  taken  up  in 
connection  with  multiplication,  and  evolution  with  division,  in 
conformity  with  the  later  algebras. 

Multiples  and  factors  are  treated  to  the  extent  of  18  pages,  * 

factors  25  pages,  simple  equations  18  pages,  simultaneous  and 
quadratic  equations  9  pages.  The  author  has  used  much  skill 
and  discretion  in  simplifying  so  many  alegbraic  topics  for 
young  beginners. 

Mr.  Smith’s  Elementary  Algebra,  like  most  English  text¬ 
books  in  mathematics,  is  somewhat  more  advanced  in  charac¬ 
ter  than  American  text-books  designed  for  the  same  grade  of 
pupils.  In  this  revised  edition  the  whole  of  the  old  book  has 
been  retained  and  many  additions  have  been  made.  Among 
the  new  features  are  a  new  proof  of  a  particular  case  of  resolu¬ 
tion  into  factors;  a  chapter  containing  explanations  of  the 
remainder  theorem,  symmetry,  cyclical  order,  detached  coeffi¬ 
cients,  and  other  matters ;  also  a  new  chapter  on  the  exponen¬ 
tial  theory,  logarithmic  series,  and  use  of  tables.  Some  of  the 
foregoing  topics  are  new  to  American  text-books.  Again, 

Professor  Smith’s  book  sustains  its  English  character  by  a 
most  full  and,  to  my  mind,  unnecessary  elaboration  of  facts 
and  principles  in  the  earliest  chapters,  leaving  comparatively 
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little  for  the  teacher  in  the  way  of  imparting  elementary 
notions.  The  examples  under  the  various  topics  are  numerous 
and  well  chosen ;  indeed,  this  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  book. 

To  accustom  pupils  to  read  and  to  explain  with  facility, 
numerous  exercises  are  given  in  what  the  author  calls  a  short¬ 
hand  method  of  expressing  arithmetical  calculations  by  the 
symbols  of  algebra.  As  an  illustration,  take  such  an  example 
as  the  following:  ‘‘There  are  x  boats  in  a  race.  Five  are 
bumped.  How  many  row  over  the  course?”  Or,  ‘‘If  n  men 
can  dig  a  piece  of  ground  in  q  hours,  how  many  hours  will  one 
man  take  to  dig  it?”  There  can  be  no  better  practice  than  the 
quick,  offhand  solution  of  such  problems.  It  is  by  such  prac¬ 
tice  in  mental  algebra,  especially  when  carried  on  in  connection 
with  mental  arithmetic,  that  the  relation  of  the  two  mathe¬ 
matical  studies  to  each  other  is  best  understood  by  the  pupil. 

Chapter  38,  which  treats  of  the  different  scales  of  notation, 
seems  out  of  place  in  an  elementary  text-book.  The  chapter 
on  logarithms  is  particularly  lucid  and  satisfactory. 

American  teachers  are  indebted  to  the  publishers  of  this 
book  for  not  a  few  excellent  school  text-books  by  English 
authors;  and  this  revision  of  a  long-time  popular  and  widely 
used  algebra  will  no  doubt  be  appreciated. 

A.  B.  P. 


NOTES  ON  NEW  BOOKS 

The  mention  of  new  books  in  this  place  does  not  preclude  extended  critical  notice  hereafter 

Mr.  Bardeen  has  done  a  very  useful  thing  in  bringing  out  in 
his  Standard  Teachers  Library  edition  such  undoubted  stand¬ 
ards  as  Laurie’s  Comenius  and  De  Guimps’s  Pestalozzi  (Syra¬ 
cuse,  N.  Y. :  C.  W.  Bardeen,  1894.  Price  50  cents  each).  The 
volumes  are  of  a  handy  size,  well  printed,  and  cheap.  They 
constitute  the  sort  of  literature  that  a  real  teacher  ought  to 

make  it  a  point  to  be  able  to  afford  to  buy. - Mr.  Gates  of 

Harvard  has  thought  it  worth  while,  despite  ‘‘that  indiscrimi¬ 
nate  rage  for  editing  and  annotating  by  which  the  present 
times  are  so  happily  distinguished,”  to  bring  together  a  dozen 
or  more  Selections  from  the  essays  of  Francis  feffrey  (Boston  ; 
Ginn  &  Co.,  1894.  $1.00),  to  which  he  has  added  a  capital 

introduction  and  notes.  Jeffrey  and  his  work  are  all  but 
unknown  to  the  present  generation  of  readers,  who  would 
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doubtless  find  both  his  style  and  his  method  old-fashioned. 
Yet  many  of  his  critical  studies  have  far  more  than  a  tempo¬ 
rary  interest,  and,  as  Mr.  Gates  reminds  us,  under  his  direction 

the  Edinburgh  became  a  really  great  literary  power. - 

Irving’s  Sketch  Book  is  brought  out  in  an  agreeable  form  for 
high-school  use  by  Allyn  &  Bacon  (Boston,  1894.  Price  60 
cents).  The  work  of  the  editor  is  both  slight  and  unimport¬ 
ant. - It  is  sufficient  to  mention  the  new  and  well-made  edi¬ 
tion  of  Bayard  Taylor’s  History  of  (New  York :  D. 

Appleton  &  Co.,  1894.  Price  $1.50).  A  chapter  has  been 
added,  covering  the  main  events  from  1871  to  the  autumn  of 

1893. - The  well-planned  and  well-executed  Story  of  the 

Nations  Series  has  for  its  latest  addition  The  Christian  recovery 
of  Spain,  by  Henry  Edward  Watts  (New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam’s 
Sons,  1894.  Price  $1.50),  in  which  the  familiar  story  that  ends 

with  the  conquest  of  Granada  is  told  again. - The  name  and 

achievements  of  Weismann  are  familiar  to  educated  persons 
all  over  the  globe,  and  Mr.  Romanes’s  Examination  of  Weis¬ 
mannism  (Chicago:  Open  Court  Publishing  Co.,  1893.  Price 
$1.00)  will  find  many  readers.  The  rapid  and  startling  addi¬ 
tions  that  Weismann  has  made  to  his  original  theory  of  hered¬ 
ity  make  the  task  of  exposition  difficult  and  that  of  adverse 

criticism  correspondingly  light. - College  teachers  who  are 

still  looking  for  a  clearly  written,  well-arranged,  and  thor¬ 
oughly  modern  text-book  in  psychology  for  beginners  will  not 
go  astray  in  selecting  the  small  volume  that  Professor  Baldwin 
of  Princeton  has  recently  published,  under  the  title  of  Ele¬ 
ments  of  Psychology  (New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  1893. 

Price  $1.50). - President  Hill’s  Genetic  Philosophy 

Macmillan  &  Co.,  1893.  Price  $2.00)  is  a  stimulating  book  in 
many  ways,  and  yet  somewhat  puzzling.  Science  has  taught 
us  the  law  of  continuity,  and  the  genetic  method  is  defined  as 
the  “referring  every  fact  to  its  place  in  the  series  to  which  it 
belongs.”  This  “method”  is  then  applied  to  the  discussion  of 
the  fundamental  philosophical  problems,  Hegel  and  Spencer 

being  especially  kept  in  view  for  criticism. - “  ‘All  this  must 

change,’  and  the  new  monism  be  established  in  its  stead,”  is 
the  purport  of  Carus’s  Primer  of  Philosophy  {Chicago:  Open 

Court  Publishing  Co.,  1893.  Price  $I.CX5). - Physiology  of  the 

Senses,  by  McKendrick  and  Snodgrass  (New  York:  Charles 
Scribner’s  Sons,  1893.  Price  $1.50),  is  the  best  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  Extension  Manuals  yet  published.  No  book  on  the  sub- 
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ject  is  so  well  fitted  for  classes  in  normal  schools  and  col¬ 
leges. Droy sen’s  remarkable  Grundriss  der  Historik  has 

roused  the  enthusiasm  of  a  generation  of  students  of  historical 
science.  The  English  translation  of  it  by  President  Andrews 
of  Brown  (Boston:  Ginn  &  Co.,  1893.  Price  $1.10)  will  intro¬ 
duce  the  book  to  a  new  audience. - Not  only  kindergartners 

but  many  others  will  be  glad  to  see  Froebel’s  Letters  to  his 
wife  and  others  (Boston:  Lee  &  Shepard,  1893.  Price  $1.25), 
edited  by  A.  H.  Heinemann.  They  breathe  the  spirit  of  the 
man  and  give  an  unusually  clear  idea  of  his  point  of  view  and 

mode  of  thinking. - The  name  of  Professor  Davis  of  Harvard 

is  sufficient  guarantee  for  the  excellence  of  his  Elementary 
meteorolo£-y  {Boston  :  Ginn  &  Co.,  iSg4.  Price  $2.70).  Meteo¬ 
rology  is  put  by  the  Committee  of  Ten’s  conference  on  geog¬ 
raphy  in  the  third  or  fourth  year  of  high-school  work,  and  as 
a  subject  of  definite  instruction  it  is  increasing  rapidly  in 
importance.  Teachers  and  students  need  not  hesitate  to  pro¬ 
cure  this  admirable  treatise  on  the  subject. - Natural  scien¬ 

tists  are  often  reproached,  and  justly,  for  lack  of  knowledge  of 
the  historical  development  of  the  problems  with  which  they 
are  dealing.  Chemists  will  find  in  Thorpe’s  Essays  on  historical 
dtemistry  York:  Macmillan  &  Co.,  1894.  Price  $2.25) 

an  interesting  and  instructive  series  of  lectures  on  Boyle, 
Priestley,  Scheele,  Cavendish,  Lavosier,  Faraday,  Graham,  and 
others,  that,  taken  together,  afford  an  historical  survey  of 
chemical  science  in  the  seventeenth,  eighteenth,  and  early 

part  of  the  nineteenth  centuries. - Professor  Ladd’s  industry 

is  prodigious,  and  his  latest  volume  is  a  large  treatise  entitled 
Psychology,  descriptive  and  explanatory  (New  York:  Charles 
Scribner’s  Sons,  1894.  Price  $4.50).  Perhaps  the  most  note¬ 
worthy  feature  of  the  book  is  its  attempt  to  do  away  with 
even  the  “appearance  of  retaining  the  old  and  vicious  theory 

of  faculties,” - Few  more  attractive  volumes  have  come  from 

the  press  than  the  edition  of  The  Tempest  that  is  the  first 
volume  in  the  Temple  Shakspere  (New  York:  Macmillan  & 
Co.,  1894.  Price  45  cents).  The  introduction,  glossary,  and 
notes  add  much  to  the  practical  value  of  this  beautiful  edi¬ 
tion. - A  little  book  that  is  intended  to  secure  better  prepa¬ 

ration  for  the  language  work  of  the  high  school  by  a  scientific 
method  of  presenting  English  grammar  is  Inductive  studies  in 
English  grammar,  By  Harper  and  Burgess  (New  York:  Ameri¬ 
can  Book  Co.,  1894.  Price  40  cents). 


X 


EDITORIAL 

After  a  most  vexatious  and  annoying  delay  that  it  was 
beyond  President  Lane’s  power  to  prevent,  it  was  settled  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  week  of  March  that  the  meeting  of  the  National 
Educational  Association  will  be  held  at  Asbury  Park,  New 
Jersey,  July  6-13.  The  place  chosen  is  within  easy  reach  of 
ten  millions  of  people,  has  a  recognized  reputation  as  a 
summer  resort,  and  being  on  the  seashore,  offers  many  attrac¬ 
tions  to  visitors  from  interior  States.  Asbury  Park  is  accus¬ 
tomed  to  crowds,  and  has  ample  hotel  accommodations  for  the 
largest  meeting  the  N.  E.  A.  ever  held.  President  Lane, 
President  Coy  of  the  Council,  and  the  officers  of  the  several 
departments  have  arranged  programmes  of  very  great  interest, 
the  topics  selected  for  discussion  being  especially  timely  and 
practical.  The  State  pride  of  the  New  Jersey  teachers  is 
aroused,  and  no  effort  will  be  spared  to  make  the  meeting 
useful  and  memorable. 

An  efficient  local  committee  is  also  actively  at  work,  and  the 
State  of  New  Jersey  and  the  adjoining  cities  are  being  actively 
and  systematically  canvassed  in  the  interest  of  the  meeting. 


It  is  expected  that  the  Bulletin  containing  the  detailed  pro¬ 
gramme  for  the  several  sessions  will  be  issued  about  May  i. 
In  addition  to  papers  and  addresses  by  prominent  teachers, 
there  is  every  prospect  that  the  Association  will  have  the 
privilege  and  pleasure  of  listening  to  at  least  two  orators  of 
national  reputation. 

In  the  Department  of  Higher  Education,  which  meets  on 
the  afternoons  of  July  ii  and  12,  four  important  topics  are 
announced  for  discussion.  These  are  (i)The  future  of  the 
smaller  colleges,  (2)  The  group-system  of  college  studies, 
{3)  The  control  of  college  athletics  by  faculties  and  alumni, 
and  (4)  Student  co-operation  in  college  discipline.  On  each  of 
these  subjects  a  carefully  prepared  paper  will  be  presented, 
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and  ample  time  will  be  allowed  for  discussion.  Several  hun¬ 
dred  college  presidents  and  professors  are  expected  to  be 
present  at  the  meeting  of  the  department. 

The  National  Council  of  Education  will  meet  on  July  6,  the 
Friday  preceding  the  gathering  of  the  general  association. 

At  that  time  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Ten — which  is 
addressed  to  the  Council — will  be  formally  presented,  and  one 
entire  day  is  assigned  for  the  debate  that  is  certain  to  follow. 
Round  Table  conferences  have  been  arranged  on  “The  co¬ 
ordination  of  the  elementary  studies,”  “  The  co-ordination  of 
studies  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools,”  “  On  what  prin¬ 
ciple  should  the  co-ordination  of  elementary  instruction  be 
attempted?”  and  “  The  French  system  of  moral  education.” 

The  papers  already  announced  are  “  The  dogma  of  formal 
mental  discipline,”  by  Professor  B.  A.  Hinsdale  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Michigan  ;  “  The  country  school,”  by  Dr.  E.  E.  White 
of  Ohio  ;  “  Standards  of  technical  training  and  the  relation  of 
technical  to  liberal  education,”  by  Dr.  C.  M.  Woodward  of  St. 
Louis,  and  “  Professional  and  technical  instruction  in  the  uni¬ 
versity,”  by  Nicholas  Murray  Butler  of  Columbia  College. 


The  report  of  the  last  Royal  Commission  appointed  to  con¬ 
sider  the  question  of  a  teaching  university  for  London,  has 
now  been  issued  as  a  Parliamentary  paper,  and  it  is  possible  to 
learn  in  detail  the  plan  proposed  and  the  reasons  for  it.  The 
report  is  distinctly  conservative.  No  existing  institutions  of 
collegiate  or  university  grade  are  to  be  interfered  with  ;  but 
about  the  existing  London  University  as  a  center,  a  teaching 
university  is  to  be  established  by  a  process  that  differs  little,  if 
at  all,  from  federating  the  existing  institutions  for  higher  edu¬ 
cation.  The  present  work  of  the  examining  university  is  not 
to  be  altered  or  abridged,  but  teaching  functions  are  to  be 
added  to  it.  It  is  recommended  that  the  changes  suggested 
be  brought  about,  not  by  charter,  but  by  a  commission  with 
statutory  powers.  Six  faculties  are  contemplated — arts, 
science,  medicine,  law,  theology,  and  music.  The  faculty  of 
science  will  fall  into  two  departments  or  sections,  one  for  pure 
and  one  for  applied  science.  The  latter  section  includes 
engineering,  architecture,  agriculture,  and  technology.  A  uni- 
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versity  board  is  to  supervise  and  encourage  the  university 
extension  movement,  but  the  movement,  as  such,  is  not  to 
become  a  part  of  the  university. 

As  is  usual  in  English  administration,  the  machinery  pro¬ 
vided  is  curiously  complex.  There  is  to  be  a  chancellor,  a 
vice  chancellor,  a  senate,  an  academic  council,  the  six  faculties, 
boards  of  studies,  and  a  convocation  of  graduates.  The  insti¬ 
tutions  to  be  admitted  to  the  university  at  once  are  twenty-five 
in  number,  namely.  University  College,  King’s  College,  Royal 
College  of  Science,  Bedford  College,  City  and  Guilds  of  Lon¬ 
don  Institute,  the  medical  schools  of  the  nine  chief  London 
hospitals,  one  medical  school  for  women,  six  theological 
colleges,  and  four  colleges  of  music.  Under  certain  reserva¬ 
tions,  the  Inns  of  Court  and  the  Incorporated  Law  Society 
are  added. 

The  best  precedents,  European  and  American,  are  followed 
by  including  physics,  chemistry,  and  biology  in  the  medical 
curriculum,  and  public  law,  history,  and  economics  in  that  of 
law.  Strong  emphasis  is  also  laid  on  the  necessity  of  endow¬ 
ments  for  research. 

On  the  whole  the  report,  though  a  compromise  between 
conflicting  interests  and  views,  is  reasonably  successful,  and 
despite  its  cumbersome  machinery,  a  good  beginning  can 
be  made  under  it,  if  its  plan  is  ever  put  into  operation. 


The  expected  Royal  Commission  on  Secondary  Education 
has  been  announced  by  the  British  Government.  The  appoint¬ 
ments  seem  to  give  only  fair  satisfaction.  On  all  sides  regret  is 
expressed  that  Dr.  Fitch’s  name  is  not  on  the  list,  and  its 
absence  is  explained  by  the  adoption  of  the  principle  that  no 
official  of  the  Education  Department  should  be  upon  the 
Commission.  At  this  distance  the  principle  seems  an  un¬ 
necessary  and  unfortunate  one,  particularly  because  it  has 
excluded  from  the  Commission  the  one  person  in  all  England 
who  is  most  competent  to  sit  on  it.  Three  women  are  named 
on  the  Commission,  which  is  both  a  great  innovation  and  a 
most  desirable  one. 

The  names  of  the  members  of  this  extremely  important 
Commission  are  as  follows : 

Right  Honorable  J.  Bryce,  M.  P.,  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy 
of  Lancaster,  Chairman. 
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Right  Honorable  Sir  J.  T.  Hibbert,  M.  P.,  K.  C.  B.,  Secre¬ 
tary  to  the  Treasury,  Chairman  of  the  County  Councils 
Association. 

Mr.  Henry  Hobhouse,  M.  P.,  Chairman  of  the  Somersetshire 
Technical  Educational  Committee. 

Mr.  H.  Llewellyn  Smith,  member  of  the  Technical  Educa¬ 
tion  Committee  of  the  London  County  Council. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Jebb,  M.  P.,  Professor  of  Greek  in  the  University 
of  Cambridge. 

Mrs.  Henry  Sidgwick,  Principal  of  Newnham  College, 
Cambridge. 

Mr.  M.  E.  Sadler,  Secretary  to  the  Oxford  University 
Extension  Delegacy. 

The  Reverend  A.  M.  Fairbairn,  D.  D.,  Principal  of  Mans¬ 
field  College,  Oxford. 

The  Hon.  and  Rev.  E.  Lyttelton,  Headmaster  of  Haileybury 
College,  Chairman  of  Council  of  the  Teachers’  Guild. 

Mrs.  Bryant,  D.  Sc.,  a  mistress  of  the  North  London  Col¬ 
legiate  School  for  Girls. 

Dr.  R.  Wormell,  D.  Sc.,  Headmaster  of  the  London  Central 
Foundation  Schools,  Deputy-Chairman  of  Council  of  the  Col¬ 
lege  of  Preceptors. 

The  Very  Rev.  E.  C.  Maclure,  D.  D.,  Dean  of  Manchester, 
Chairman  of  the  Manchester  School  Board. 

Mr.  George  J.  Cockburn,  Chairman  of  the  Leeds  School 
Board. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Yoxall,  Secretary  of  the  National  Union  of  Ele¬ 
mentary  Teachers. 

Sir  Henry  Roscoe,  M.  P.,  F.  R.  S. 

The  Lady  Frederick  Cavendish. 

Mr.  C.  Fenwick,  M.  P. 

Not  a  few  of  these  names  are  well  known  in  America.  The 
selection  of  Mr.  Bryce  as  chairman  is  an  ideal  one,  and  his 
knowledge  of  the  United  States  will  stand  him  in  good  stead. 
Mrs.  Bryant  is  the  talented  author  of  Educational  Ends,  and 
Dr.  Wormell  was  for  a  long  time  the  editor  of  the  Educational 
Times.  The  school  boards,  the  friends  of  technical  edu¬ 
cation,  and  the  universities,  are  all  represented.  The 
private  schools  complain  that  they  are  not  represented 
sufficiently,  which  seems  to  be  the  fact.  Yet  the  Commission 
has  many  elements  of  strength,  and  its  report  will  be  eagerly 
awaited. 
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It  is  plain  that  there  is  a  decided  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
the  wisdom  of  introducing  the  departmental  system  of  teach¬ 
ing  into  the  upper  grades  of  grammar  schools.  Thoroughly 
competent  and  experienced  men  may  be  quoted  on  each  side 
of  the  question.  Of  all  those  who  have  denied  the  wisdom  of 
the  innovation  none  commands  greater  respect  than  Superin¬ 
tendent  Fitzpatrick,  whose  article  on  the  subject  is  printed  in 
this  issue  of  the  Review.  Yet  it  is  not  clear  that  he  makes  out 
his  case.  The  unification  and  co-ordination  of  studies  by  no 
means  implies  unification  and  co-ordination  by  individual 
teachers  alone ;  if  it  did,  it  would  be  unattainable.  True  co¬ 
ordination  is  an  affair  of  the  whole  school,  directed  by  the 
principal  or  supervisor  and  carried  into  effect  by  the  teaching 
corps.  The  school,  not  the  grade  or  class-room,  is  the  true 
unit ;  and  it  has  not  yet  been  shown  that  the  departmental 
system  will  do  other  than  assist  this  higher  type  of  unifica¬ 
tion  and  co-ordination  in  the  grammar  schools.  It  requires 
close  and  efficient  supervision,  but  that  ought  to  be  within 
reach  in  every  graded  school. 

Superintendent  Fitzpatrick’s  quotation  from  Dr.  Goring  also 
seems  peculiarly  inapt.  In  no  sense  can  it  be  said  that  in  the 
class-room  system  the  same  task  is  imposed  upon  both  teacher 
and  pupil.  Surely  to  study  several  subjects  at  one  and  the 
same  time,  and  to  teach  properly  several  subjects  at  one  and 
the  same  time,  are  very  different  things. 

The  recently  issued  annual  reports  of  several  city  superin¬ 
tendents  show  that  much  attention  is  now  being  given  to  the 
matter  of  grading  pupils  according  to  their  ability.  The  interest 
in  this  subject  has  been  stimulated  by  a  letter  of  inquiry  sent 
by  Commissioner  Harris  to  the  principal  cities  of  the  country. 
The  most  important  query  in  this  letter  states  the  object  of 
the  investigation  thus  :  “  Is  it  the  natural  effect  of  classifying 
with  intervals  of  a  year  or  more  between  classes  that  the  bright 
pupils  are  held  back  and  not  given  work  enough  to  do  to 
develop  their  capacity,  while  the  teacher  is  obliged  to  expend 
the  greater  part  of  his  time  on  the  slow  and  less  competent 
pupils  ?  ”  to  this  question  309  superintendents  replied  “  Yes  ;  ” 
60  replied  “No;”  while  47  gave  vague  and  non-committal 
replies.  The  weight  of  experience,  therefore,  seems  to  be 
strongly  against  the  year-grade  plan.  In  addition  to  the 
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objection  stated  so  strongly  in  Dr.  Harris’s  question,  there  is 
the  other  fatal  defect  in  this  method  of  grading,  that  a  child 
who  fails  to  be  promoted  is,  in  most  places,  required  to  spend 
two  years  in  a  grade.  Anyone  who  has  observed  the  dead¬ 
ening  effect  on  a  child’s  mind  of  threshing  over  old  straw  in 
the  same  grade  for  a  second  year,  knows  how  demoralizing  this 
plan,  once  in  almost  universal  use,  is  in  its  results.  It  destroys 
interest  and  retards  growth. 


Many  ingenious  attempts  have  been  made  of  late  to  devise  a 
scheme  that  will  enable  each  pupil  to  advance  as  rapidly  as  his 
physical  strength  and  intellectual  ability  will  permit.  Super¬ 
intendent  Fitzpatrick  of  Omaha  says :  “  In  every  school  system 
the  individual  school  classes  in  any  one  school  are  perpetually 
disintegrating.  When  any  new  class  of  pupils  is  organized 
there  may  be  a  complete  homogeneity,  but  after  a  few  weeks 
have  passed  away  the  pupils  in  this  once  homogeneous  class 
will  appear  in  at  least  three  different  and  divergent  forms.  .  . 
The  remedy  for  this  disintegration  is  reintegration,  reclassifi¬ 
cation,  the  gathering  up  together  of  somewhat  similar  elements 
to  form  a  new  class,  which  again  disintegrates  only  to  be 
rebuilt  again,  and  so  on  ad  infinitum.  .  .  In  this  rebuilding  of 
classes  in  a  school  system  the  short  interval  between  classes  is 
a  very  potent  factor.” 

Superintendent  Long  of  St.  Louis  says:  “The  plan  of  pro¬ 
moting  classes  and  individuals  whenever  they  have  completed 
a  quarter’s  work  enables  many  pupils  to  complete  the  course 
in  much  less  than  the  regular  eight  years.  .  .  The  brighter 
pupils  of  the  class  are  put  up  into  higher  classes  whenever  it  is 
found  that  they  are  able  to  do  more  work,  thus  helping  to 
keep  up  their  interest  and  also  giving  the  slower  pupils  time  to 
do  the  wdrk  of  the  class  without  being  pushed  beyond  their 
ability.” 

Several  objections  are  raised  to  this  plan  of  short  intervals 
between  classes.  One  is  that  it  multiplies  the  number  of  divi¬ 
sions  in  each  teacher’s  class.  Superintendent  Greenwood 
states  that  in  many  of  the  classes  in  the  schools  of  Kansas 
City  there  are  as  many  as  three  divisions,  separated  by  twelve- 
week  intervals,  each  division  doing  quite  distinct  work.  Super¬ 
intendent  Peckham  of  Milwaukee  has  devised  a  scheme  by 
which,  though  there  may  be  two  divisions  in  a  class,  the  class 
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shall  be  taught  as  a  unit  except  in  one  or  two  important  sub¬ 
jects,  such  as  arithmetic  and  grammar.  There  is  much  to  be 
said  in  favor  of  having  but  one  division  in  a  class,  but  if  there 
must  be  two  divisions,  Mr.  Peckham’s  scheme  seems  least  open 
to  objection. 

Another  objection  to  the  short  interval  plan  is  that  pupils 
are,  apparently,  permitted  to  “  skip  ”  a  portion  of  the  school 
work.  If  it  may  be  assumed  that  a  course  of  study  is  intelli¬ 
gently  framed — that  everything  in  the  curriculum  is  there 
because  it  ought  to  be  studied — then  it  is  a  difficult  matter  to 
defend  this  process  of  “  skipping.”  If  everything  is  worthy  of 
study,  nothing  should  be  skipped.  If  there  are  in  a  course  of 
study  matters  that  may  be  neglected  with  impunity,  then  all 
pupils  should  have  the  same  privilege.  In  other  words,  the 
elementary  curriculum  should  contain  only  those  subjects  or 
parts  of  subjects  which  it  is  desirable  that  all  pupils  should 
study. 

A  third  objection  to  the  short  interval  plan,  with  its  con¬ 
comitant  of  “  skipping  ”  grades  or  divisions,  is  that  frequently 
a  pupil  will  remain  only  a  few  weeks  with  a  teacher.  Now,  if 
the  teacher  is  of  the  right  kind — one  who  studies  her  pupils 
and  gives  them  that  attention  which  each  requires — a  period 
of  twelve  or  even  twenty  weeks  is  all  too  short  to  enable  her 
to  get  in  touch  with  so  many  young  minds.  Of  course,  if  the 
teacher  be  not  of  the  right  kind,  the  sooner  the  pupil  leaves 
her  class  the  better.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  she  be  a  wise, 
sympathetic,  and  scholarly  woman,  a  school  year  is  none  too 
long  to  enable  her  to  understand  her  pupils  thoroughly  and 
minister  to  their  intellectual  needs.  The  last  half  of  her  year’s 
work  will  always  be  of  greater  value  than  the  first  half. 

To  obviate  these  difficulties.  Superintendent  Draper  of 
Cleveland  presents  a  plan  which  he  claims  to  be  “  entirely 
new.”  It  is  given  in  his  own  words: 

The  schools  have  been  made  up  for  the  new  year  in  a  way  which  may 
be  possibly  best  described  by  use  of  an  illustration.  Take  for  instance  a 
room  of  third  grade  pupils.  At  the  end  of  the  year  the  teacher  determines 
upon  the  ordinary  and  regular  work  of  these  pupils  throughout  the  year, 
guided  possibly  by  the  monthly  markings  which  she  was  required  to  make, 
which  of  these  pupils  were  competent  to  go  into  the  fourth  grade,  and  they 
were  so  advanced.  Heretofore  the  pupils  held  not  to  be  competent  to  take 
the  fourth  grade  would  have  been  kept  back  in  the  third  grade  at  least 
another  year,  and  would  commonly  have  been  termed  left-overs.  But  here¬ 
after  they  will  go  forward  with  their  more  fortunate  associates  into  the  fourth 
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grade  room,  although  they  will  not  at  once  become  fourth  grade  pupils 
They  will  constitute  a  separate  division  by  themselves  and  will  be  desig¬ 
nated  as  advanced  thirds.  The  teacher  is  directed  to  give  this  second  divi¬ 
sion  very  particular  care  and  see  if  she  cannot  lead  and  encourage  some  of 
them  at  least  up  to  the  fourth  grade  work.  On  the  other  hand,  there  may 
be  specially  bright  pupils  in  this  year’s  third  grade  class  who  can  easily  be 
sent  forward  in  the  course  of  the  year  into  this  division  of  advanced  thirds, 
although  it  would  not  be  practicable  at  once  to  send  them  clear  into  the 
fourth  grade.  In  this  way  the  unpromoted  pupils  will  be  spared  humilia¬ 
tion  somewhat ;  they  will  secure  special  attention  ;  they  will  have  the  help 
of  association  in  the  same  room  with  the  work  of  the  higher  grade ;  they 
will  have  the  benefit  of  the  presence  of  the  specially  bright  pupils  who  will 
come  in  from  the  grade  below ;  they  will  be  encouraged  and  inspired  to 
their  utmost  effort.  Will  not  this  plan  save  some  of  the  unfortunates  from 
the  loss  of  a  year  and  will  it  not  provide  a  bridge  upon  which  the  brighter 
ones  may  cross  over  from  one  grade  to  the  next  and  gain  a  year  } 

So  far  as  the  first  year’s  trial  of  the  new  plan  is  concerned, 
it  evidently  provides  a  means  of  escape  from  the  difficulties 
with  which  the  subject  seems  to  be  surrounded.  No  teacher 
is  required  to  teach  more  than  two  divisions.  No  pupil  is 
required  to  spend  a  second  year  in  the  same  class  doing  the 
same  work  ad  nauseam,  A  teacher  retains  her  pupils  for  at 
least  a  year.  A  pupil  may  be  advanced  more  rapidly  than  his 
classmates  without  omitting  any  important  part  of  the  curricu¬ 
lum.  And  to  these  advantages  it  may  be  added  that  Mr.  Draper 
has  discovered  a  heroic  remedy  for  the  besetting  sin  of  most 
public  school  principals  and  teachers — the  mania  for  holding 
back  children  from  promotion.  But  what  will  be  the  result  at 
the  end  of  the  first  year’s  trial?  If  there  are  two  divisions  in 
each  grade  at  the  end  of  the  year,  as  at  the  beginning,  what 
will  become  of  the  second  division  ?  The  first  division  of  the 
fourth  grade  will  be  advanced  to  the  fifth  ;  but  where  will  the 
second  go?  If  it  remains  in  the  fourth  grade  it  will  have  to 
spend  two  years  in  that  grade.  If  it  is  advanced  to  the  fifth 
grade  it  must  either  “  skip  ”  a  portion  of  the  curriculum,  or  else 
it  will  be  separated  ’oy  so  long  an  interval  from  the  first  divi¬ 
sion  of  that  grade,  that  the  teacher  will  be  seriously  incom¬ 
moded  in  her  work.  Obviously,  too,  the  difficulties  will  in¬ 
crease  from  year  to  year;  either  the  divisions  in  the  classes 
will  be  unduly  multiplied,  or  else  the  intervals  between  the  two 
divisions,  in  case  that  number  be  retained,  will  be  excessive. 
Quite  possibly,  however.  Superintendent  Draper  has  foreseen 
and  provided  against  these  difficulties.  If  so,  he  will  have 
solved  one  of  the  most  difficult  problems  in  school  administra¬ 
tion. 
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By  an  inexplicable  oversight,  Professor  Perry,  whose  article 
on  the  “Universities  of  Germany”  appeared  in  the  March 
issue  of  the  Review,  was  made  to  speak  of  the  eloquence  of 
Professor  von  Gutschmid  of  Tubingen  as  “truly  rhetorical”; 
whereas  his  manuscript  described  it  as  “  to  the  very  least 
degree  rhetorical.” 

The  State  Teachers  Association  of  New  York  will  meet  at 
Saratoga,  July  9-1 1,  under  the  efficient  presidency  of  Principal 
George  E.  Hardy  of  New  York.  No  meeting  having  been 
held  in  1893,  because  of  the  Educational  Congress  at  Chicago, 
an  unusually  large  gathering  is  expected  this  year.  Mr.  Hardy 
is  something  of  a  sensationalist,  for  his  programme  is  to 
include  a  paper  by  Superintendent  Jasper  of  New  York  City, 
a  gentleman  who  is  not  known  to  have  appeared  on  the  pro¬ 
gramme  of  a  State  or  national  meeting  before.  The  fact  that 
Superintendent  Jasper  is  to  speak  should  alone  attract  a  large 
number  of  teachers  to  Saratoga,  particularly  from  the  city  of 
New  York,  which  has  not  always  been  strongly  represented  in 
the  past.  The  remainder  of  the  programme  is  wisely  and 
attractively  made  up.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  dates 
chosen  for  this  meeting  conflict  with  those  selected  for  the 
N.  E.  A.  at  Asbury  Park.  Cannot  the  New  York  State  meet¬ 
ing  be  held  just  as  well,  or  even  better,  July  5-7  ? 

The  number  of  the  Padagogisches  Archiv,  dated  February  i, 
1894,  contains  a  striking  article  on  Bildung,  by  Professor  Paul¬ 
sen  of  Berlin.  The  article  will  appear  in  the  new  Encyclopddie 
der  Pddagogik  to  be  published  under  the  editorial  direction 
of  Professor  Rein  of  Jena.  Professor  Paulsen’s  many  Ameri¬ 
can  students  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  his  long-delayed  promo¬ 
tion  to  the  full  professorship  of  philosophy  and  education  at 
Berlin  has  finally  been  made,  though  not  until  he  had  declined 
a  call  to  a  similar  chair  at  Leipsic. 

Professor  Heubner  of  Leipsic  has  accepted  a  call  to  occupy 
the  chair  of  the  diseases  of  children  in  the  University  of 
Berlin.  This  is  the  chair  that  was  tendered  to  Dr.  A.  Jacobi  of 
New  York  and  declined  by  him. 

A  new  professorship  of  philosophy  and  pedagogics  has  been 
established  in  the  University  of  Leipsic,  and  Professor  J. 
Volkelt,  formerly  of  Wurzburg,  is  to  be  the  first  incumbent 
of  it. 
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The  well-known  institution  in  Exhibition  Road,  London, 
over  which  Sir  Philip  Magnus  presides,  will  hereafter  be 
called  the  Guilds’  Central  Technical  College. 

The  advocates  of  “  woman’s  rights  ”  in  Europe  are  enjoying 
a  laugh  at  the  expense  of  the  late  Professor  BischofI  of  St. 
Petersburg.  Bischoff  published  a  pamphlet  some  years  ago, 
in  which  he  maintained  that  woman  is  incapable  of  higher 
education  because  her  brain  weighs  on  an  average  one  hundred 
grams  less  than  that  of  man.  In  his  will  he  ordered  that 
his  own  brain  should  be  carefully  weighed,  and  predicted 
that  it  would  weigh  1350  grams.  To  the  general  surprise, 
the  result  showed  that  the  professor’s  brain  fell  short,  .by 
five  grams,  of  the  weight  of  the  brains  of  women  of  low 
intelligence. 

In  addition  to  the  many  scientific  and  literary  publications 
that  are  already  issued  from  Columbia  College,  it  is  now 
announced  that  the  Department  of  Philosophy  and  Education 
of  that  university  will  begin  at  once  to  issue,  at  irregular  inter¬ 
vals,  a  series  of  Contributions  to  Philosophy,  Psychology,  and 
Education.  These  Contributions  will  conform  to  the  general 
directions  concerning  such  publications  laid  down  by  the 
Columbia  University  Press,  and  will  be  consecutively  num¬ 
bered  and  paged  for  binding  in  volumes  of  about  500  pages 
each.  The  price  of  each  issue  will  be  fixed  at  the  time  that  it 
appears.  The  first  of  the  series  is  now  ready  and  is  entitled, 
Friedrich  Heinrich  Jacobi :  a  study  in  the  origin  of  German 
realism.  The  author  is  Norman  Wilde,  A.  M. 


